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THE SONG OF THE SOU’-WESTER. 


The sun was lost in a leaden sky, 
And the shore lay under our lee; 
When a great Sou’-Wester hurricane 
high 
Came rollicking up the sea. 
We played with the fleet as a boy with 
boats 
Till out for the Downs we ran, 
And he laughed with the roar of a 
thousand throats 
At the militant ways of man: 


Oh! I am the enemy most of might, 

The other be who you please! 

Gunner and guns may all be right 

Flags a-flying and armour tight, 

But I am the fellow you've first to 
fight— 

The giant that swings the seas! 


A dozen of middies were down below 
Chasing the X they love, 
While the table curtseyed long and 
slow, 
And the lamps were giddy above. 
The lesson was all of a ship and a shot, 
And some of it may have been true, 
But the word they heard and never 
forgot 
Was the word of the wind that blew: 


Oh! I am the enemy most of might, éc. 


The Middy with luck is a Captain soon, 
With luck he may hear one day 
His own big guns a-humming the tune 
“Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay.” 
But wherever he goes, with friends or 
foes, 
And whatever may there befall, 
He’ll hear for ever a voice he knows 
For ever defying them all: 


Oh! I am the enemy most of might, éc. 


Henry Newbolt. 
The Spectator. 


RAIN IN OXFORD. 


Last night upon my roof the raindrops 
fell 

With windy patter, sudden, loud and 
sweet; 

The din of many waters filled the 
street, 


Of little rushing streams innumerable; 


From spout and dripping eaves they . 


poured pell-mell, 

Then hurried onwards with their ed- 
dies fleet, 

To wash the dust away, and all the 
heat 

That long had held the city in its spell. 

Half in a dream I heard the passing 
shower; 

Beyond the town I floated on the 
breeze, 

I felt the meadows freshen in that 
hour, 

The cool and happy shiver of the trees. 

I heard the raindrops falling, barren 
dower! 

On shadowy streams, and tranquil 
summer seas. 


THE DIVINE DISCONTENT. 


Why are you vexed, O soul, that your 
house 

—yYour house of clay— 

No longer contents you? 

O hasten away! 

What do you here? 

Does a tear. 

Falling on dust, delay you? 

Or a song stay you? 

Cling not to Earth, 

—Rest not there,— 

When the land of your birth 

Is so near. 

Let not Body or Mind 

With Fear or Joy bind 

You down. Do you say 

Still, “Alas for the Heart!” 

That broken clay cup 

Irom which the Divine 

Life-giving Wine 

Was offered up 

Fouled with Earth’s dust 

For the lips of Love and the lips of 
Lust? 

Grieve not, O Soul, 

That the earthern bowl 

Lies broken. 

Its draught was but given in token 

Of Living Springs. 

Let not Earth bind your wings: 

Haste you, O Soul, rejoicing, depart 

From your house—your narrow house 

That no longer contents you. 

Althea Gyles. 
The Saturday Review. 
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The Prose of Walter Scott. 


THE PROSE OF WALTER SCOTT. * 


When Byron and Scott were ap- 
proaching, one of them the end of his 
life, and the other of his prosperity, 
they exchanged in a monumental cor- 
respondence the princely compliments 
of literary diplomacy; and Byron, who, 
though he had them disclaimed the 
quarrel of “English Bards” with 
“Scotch Reviewers,” was engaged more 
deeply than ever in defending the Au- 
gustan manner of Pope against the 
fashions which he himself had helped 
Scott and others to introduce; Byron, 
than whom few men have been more 
independent of fashion and of flattery, 
affirmed that he found no one of whose 
superiority Sir Walter could reasonably 
be jealous, either among the living or. 
all-things considered, among the dead. 
It is certain, from the principles and 
practice of Byron as a critic, that in 
this judgment he regarded form as 
well as substance, technical merit not 
less, perhaps even more, than abun- 
dance of imagination and invention; 
certain also, that it was upon the prose 
of the romances that he built his judg- 
ment, rather than upon the metrical 
merit, already questionable, of “Mar- 
mion” and “The Lady of the Lake.” 
And after the lapse of a century, when 
there is no more any question of living 
and dead, and the measure of Scott 
is to be taken solely by the standard 
of what is common to good work uni- 
versally, the opinion of Byron may still 
stand as defensible. It is true that 
Scott’s works show the mark of his 
rapidity, and that in average pieces of 
narrative he is not fastidious in ex- 
pression or always correct. It has 
been said, and may perhaps be said 
with as much truth as is demanded 

*1. “The Waverley Novels.” 

2. “Memories of Sir Walter Scott.” By 
James Skene. Edited by Basil Thomson. 
London: Murray, 1909. 


3. “Sir Walter Scott’s Friends.” By 
Florence MacCunp, London: Blackwoed, 1909. 


from an epigram, that in average 
pieces of his prose “he has no style at 
all.” But it is also true that in the 
great moments to which those rapid 
sketches are subsidiary, in the pin- 
nacles for which the scaffolding is 
somewhat hazardously piled up, he dis- 
plays not only a touch of hand peculiar 
to himself, but also perfect command 
of sound construction, a sure hold upon 
those principles of speech—call them 
rules, practices, or what you will— 
which come from the deepest parts of 
humanity, and are common to all that 
succeed in this kind. A mind not 
sensible to the effects of Scott, when 
he intends effect, would have to seek 
satisfaction somewhere else than in 
literature as it has been practised by 
all Europe (to take the narrowest limit) 
from Homer to this day. And it is 
to be added that even the unpreten- 
tious freedom of his ordinary manner 
has a value in its place by way of re 
lief and contrast. 

A signal instance of both qualities 
may be found in the scene which lays 
the corner-stone of “Guy Mannering”’— 
the denunciation of the landowner and 
magistrate, Bertram of Ellangowan, 
by the gipsy witch, Meg Merrilies. 
The little band to which she belongs, 
after having been protected and en- 
couraged for many generations in a 
precarious settlement upon Bertram’s 
estate, have now been expelled, in a 
eapricious fit of reform, by the sum- 
mary process of pulling down their 
miserable tenements. The author of 
this improvement, little content with 
his severity, absents himself on the 
day of execution; but as he rides home, 
he meets the emigrant families in pain- 
ful procession upon the confines of his 
property. To the sufferers his act 
naturally appears tyrannous. a provoca- 
tion of the higher powers of providen- 
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tial justice; nor is it beyond common 
reckoning to divine that, in a country 
and among a population not very or- 
derly, the defiance of such enemies 
may lead to disaster. Of such feelings 
and prognostications, raised to the tone 
of prophecy by the ambiguous preten- 
sions of a witch-wife, Meg Merrilies 
makes herself the voice. The sequel 
of the story turns, as will be remem- 
bered, upon the fulfilment of her 
prophecy, to which, in the natural 
course of things, she contributes a 
great and, in the end, a dominant in- 
fluence. The conception of her char- 
acter is the key to the whole design; 
and here, in the scene of the prophecy, 
is the leading note upon which the 
whole depends. 

The chapter (viii) containing it will 
throughout repay study; but for our 
present purpose we may begin with 
the two paragraphs which immediately 
precede the denunciation itself. The 
first gives the psychology of the situa- 
tion, describing, without affectation of 
subtlety, the uncomfortable feelings of 
the magistrate, who has just under- 
gone, from the passing caravan, the 
novel experience of resentment and 
hatred. 


His sensations were bitter enough. The 
race, it is true, which he had thus sum- 
marily dismissed from their ancient 
place of refuge, was idle and vicious; 
but had he endeavored to render them 
otherwise? They were not more irreg- 
ular characters now than they had 
been while they were admitted to con- 
sider themselves as a sort of subordi- 
nate dependents of his family. 

Some means of reformation ought at 
least to have been tried before sending 
seven families at once upon the wide 
world, and depriving them of a degree 
of countenance which withheld them at 
least from atrocious guilt. There was 
also a natural yearning of heart on 
parting with so many known and fa- 
miliar faces; and to this feeling God- 
frey Bertram was peculiarly accessible, 
from the limited qualities of his mind, 


Walter Scott. 


which sought its principal amusements 
among the petty objects around him. 
As he was about to turn his horse's 
head to pursue his journey, Meg Mer- 
rilies, who had lagged behind the troop, 
unexpectedly presented herself. 


Manifestly we have here no research 
of style, “no style at all” in the sense 
which the word “style” has for the 
critic or the conscious artist. In vo- 
ecabulary, phrasing, the cast and turn 
of sentences, there is as little character 
and stamp as the individuality of au- 
thorship may well admit. If anything is 
to be praised it is a certain plain grav- 
ity, proceeding partly from this very 
absence of pose. And there are negli- 
gences which are almost faults. “To 
render them otherwise... ; depriving 
them of a degree of countenance... ; 
from the limited qualities of his mind 

. . 3 to turn his horse's head to pur- 
sue his journey... ; these and other 
phrases might be improved, and would 
not have satisfied a punctilious com- 
poser. But, on the other hand, there 
is no hitch, nothing to stumble at, and 
we are put without strain in full pos- 
session of the meaning. 

The next paragraph is much more 
important and characteristic, and, as 
a composition, is both better and 
worse. It contains what for Scott, in 
such a situation as this, was essen- 
tially significant—the stage-directions, 
so to speak, for setting the group and 
scene in preparation for the coming ef- 
fect. Stagedirections we may well 
call them, for it is actually to the the- 
atre that the author has gone. as he 
often did, for inspiration; and later, 
at the crowning moment of the scene, 
he refers us to the source from which 
he has drawn: “Margaret of Anjou” 
(he says), “bestowing on her trium- 
phant foes her keen-edged malediction, 
could not have turned from them with 
a gesture more proudly contemptuous.” 
From the mind of Scott Shakespeare 
was never far; and with “Henry the 
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Sixth,” especially the final scenes, the 
figure of Meg Merrilies is more than 
once associated.' The particular pas- 
sage, to which he directs us, we will 
presently quote, for it is even more 
pertinent than his words imply. But 
for the moment we note only, as a 
fact, his theatrical prepossession, and 
now present in this light what we are 
justified in calling his stage-directions: 


She was standing upon one of those 
high precipitous banks which, as we 
before noticed, overhung the road; so 
that she was placed considerably 
higher than Ellangowan, even though 
he was on horseback; and her tall fig- 
ure, relieved against the clear blue sky, 
seemed almost of supernatural stature. 
We have noticed that there was in her 
general attire, or rather in her mode of 
adjusting it, somewhat cf a foreign cos- 
tume, artfully adopted perhaps for the 
purpose of adding to the effect of her 
spells and predictions, or perhaps from 
some traditional notions respecting the 
dress of her ancestors. On this occa- 
sion she had a large piece of red cot- 
ton cloth rolled about her head in the 
form of a turban, from beneath which 
her dark eyes flashed with uncommon 
lustre. Her long and tangled black 
hair fell in elf-locks from the folds of 
this singular head-gear. Her attitude 
was that of a sibyl in frenzy, and she 
stretched out in her right hand a sap- 
ling bough, which seemed just pulled. 


Considering this from a_ practical 
point of view, as a catalogue of points 
which the reader is to focus as a prep- 
aration of the eye for the delivery of 
the tirade that follows, we may pro- 
nounce it beyond improvement. Noth- 
ing is neglected or slurred; posture 
and colors, properties and accessories, 
suggestions, duly vague, of history or 
literature, all is prescribed; the least 
lively imagination must be ready to 
work on such terms; and the tableau 
could be set, one almost fancies that 
it could be painted, by an amateur. 
But for style—the conscious stylist 


1 Bee the motto to chapter liv. 
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might say again that there is none. 
The whole method is the very negation 
of art, in so far as art is said to lie 
in the concealment of the mechanical 
process. Stevenson, for example, 
would have cancelled a chapter, and 
that not once but twice or thrice, 
sooner than leave such a paragraph in 
such a state. He actually cited an- 
other passage of “Guy Mannering,” 
and might have cited this, for proof of 
his master’s indifference to such scru- 
ples as consumed his own days and 
weeks. Scott wants, at this moment, 
certain details of scenery and costume; 
and, with perfect simplicity, he now 
recapitulates them, or now puts them 
in. They ought, perhaps, to be ready 
beforehand; or at least that is the 
more artistic way, the way of Steven- 
son, and of Dumas when he is on his 
mettle. The points might have been 
so touched and emphasized before that 
to collect them now would be needless. 
But Scott will not be troubled with 
anything so unpractical. “Those high 
precipitous banks,” which overhang the 
road, “we before noticed,” says the au- 
thor. “Banks” we may have noticed. 
That they should be high and steep he 
himself has not before seen; but as 
height now proves to be necessary, he 
simply raises them. The “clear blue 
sky” is similarly imported, and with- 
out the least preparation. The red tur- 
ban comes rightly enough, and, as a 
property, is of the best; but it is put 
in with so much fumbling—we have no- 
ticed . . . or rather . . . or perhaps 
on this occasion—that we seem to be 
watching a sketcher while he changes 
his brushes for a tint. 

From these two paragraphs, taken 
separately or singly, no one, we sup- 
pose, could receive direct pleasure; and, 
if the history of literature has any 
lessons, assuredly no such work would, 
by itself, have roused the admiration 
of the world. The effect of it all is just 
to excite expectation, which, as the lit- 
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erary novice is warned by Horace, is 
a very dangerous thing to do. But 
Scott will have it so, and he is not 
even yet content. He has posed and 
painted his performer, and now, be- 
fore she speaks, he insists on defining 
the effect: 


“T’ll be d——4d,” said the groom, “if 
she has not been cutting the young 
ashes in the Dukit park!” The Laird 
made no answer, but continued to look 
at the figure which was thus perched 
above his path. 


Now this is all very well, but what 
is to come of it? “How is this big- 
mouthed promise to be kept?” “Quid 
dignum tanto feret hic promissor 
hiatu?” You may protest that you have 
imagined something really most im- 
pressive, and may invoke in attestation 
the most august memories of art and 
religion—Delphi and Avernus, tragedy 
and epic, Cassandra and Deiphobe; 
but, given your sibyl, what will you 
make her say? 


“Ride your ways,” said the gipsy, “ride 
your ways, Laird of Ellangowan—ride 
your ways, Godfrey Bertram! This 
day have ye quenched seven smoking 
hearths—see if the fire in your ain par- 
lor burn the blither for that. Ye have 
riven the thack off seven cottar 
houses—look if your ain roof-tree stand 
the faster. Ye may stable your stirks 
in the shealings at Derncleugh—see 
that the hare does not couch on the 
hearthstane at Ellangowan. Ride 
your ways, Godfrey Bertram—what do 
ye glower after our folk for? There’s 
thirty hearts there that wad hae 
wanted bread ere ye had wanted sun- 
kets,? and spent their life-blood ere ye 
had scratched your finger. Yes—there’s 
thirty yonder, from the auld wife of an 
hundred to the babe that was born last 
week, that ye have turned out o’ their 
bits o’ bields, to sleep with the tod and 
the blackcock in the muirs! Ride your 
ways, Ellangowan! Our bairns are 
hinging at our weary backs—look that 
your braw cradle at hame be the fairer 
spread up; not that I am wishing ill to 
? Delicacies. [W. S.] 


Walter Scott. 


little Harry, or to the babe that’s yet 
to be born—God forbid—and make 
them kind to the poor, and better folk 
than their father!—And now, ride e’en 
your ways; for these are the last words 
ye’ll ever hear Meg Merrilies speak, and 
this is the last reise* that I'll ever cut 
in the bonny woods of Ellangowan.” 

So saying, she broke the sapling she 
held in her hand and flung it into the 
road. 


What wonder if the world sat up to 
listen! To praise such a composition 
would be superfluous indeed, and I cite 
it for no such purpose. A man who 
could miss or mistake the impression 
would be beyond instruction by words. 
But there may be some interest and 
profit, especially in view of what is 
said—and said truly, if rightly applied 
—about Scott’s neglect of style, in ex- 
amining this passage in detail, and ex- 
hibiting some part of its almost in- 
credible fidelity to rule. We know that 
“Guy Mannering” was written at fuil 
speed, and not even the plan of it laid 
out beforehand. There is no reason, 
as far as I am aware, to except from 
this record the present passage, or 
other such points of high light, which 
make the whole what it is. But after 
all, that only means that the true prep- 
aration had been immeasurable. Years 
of training, now among books, now in 
the walks of men, had wrought the 
sensitive ear and brain to such con- 
summate readiness that, when the call 
came, the pen ran headlong without a 
trip, and, at the utmost speed, put in 
strokes which challenge the micro- 
scope. 

A single instance will prove this, and 
may tempt us perhaps to look further. 
The substance, the kernel of the pro- 
phetic menace, is resumed in the re- 
peated parallel between past and future. 
“As you have done, so it shall be done 
to you,” says the oracle over and over 
again. Loss for loss, violence to the 
violent, your house, your family, for 

3 Sapling branch. [W. 8.] 
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those that you have torn from their 
place. “This day have ye quenched 
seven smoking hearths—see if the fire 
in your own parlor burn the blither for 
that.” Thrice the same parallel is re- 
peated, hearth and fire, thatch and roof, 
Derncleugh and Ellangowan; thrice, 
but each time with a slight variation 
in the phrase—‘see if the fire...” 
“look if your roof .. .” “see that the 
hare...” A trick to avoid monotony? 
Is that all? It does this indeed; but 
it lays the way, it provides the chance, 
for something far more important. 
TG, «+ « Se en « 2 OU cs 
the ear is left expectant, as in a rimed 
quatrain which should stop at the third 
line. Was the composer designing 
this? Was he aware of it? Not in 
his fingers, nor in the driving-wheels 
of his brain. But deep down, some- 
where within him, was an engine or 
other organ which was awake and 
fore-feeling, which knew that, in the 
natural harmony of passion, we must 
come back to this major chord, and 
that a place should be kept for the 
return. And therefore, when we do re- 
turn, our composer, so negligent of 
style, fails not to finish the quatrain 
with the missing form—‘Our bairns 
are hinging at our weary backs—look 
that your braw cradle at hame be the 
fairer spread up”—, achieves this ex- 
quisite precision at full stride, and 
leaves correction dumb. 

Endless are the observations of this 
kind, with which we may amuse our- 
selves if we please. There is, for one 
thing, the severe purity of the vocab- 
ulary, so absolutely English (or Scotch 
if you like, anyhow German, Teutonic) 
that the flavor even of French origin— 
as in parlor, couch, sunkets—is instantly 
noted for foreign, unhomely, and tells 
with the intended touch of mislike. It 
is here, I think, rather than in the mere 


gain of an extra keyboard, that Scott - 


gets advantage from his dialect. 
Then again, what a feeling has Scott 


Walter Scott. 711 
for the strong parts of English, the 
grand, long monosyllables, which are 
so carefully collected and placed by 
Milton. “Ride your ways,’ said the 
gipsy; and in what other tongue could 
she have condensed her point—luxury, 
pride, domination, defied and bidden 
go to their own end—into three such 
sounds as these? 

Equally remarkable, perhaps even 
more so, if judged by the prevalent 
laxity of English rhetoric, is the fault- 
less structure of the speech, the perfect 
attainment of that symmetry without 
stiffness which makes a frame organic. 
In this respect especially Scott sur- 
passes the Elizabethan poet, to whom, 
as we saw, he acknowledges his debt 
for a hint. The analogy to the situa- 
tion of the Lancastrian Queen. whose 
young Edward is killed in her presence 
by the princes of York, is but remote; 
but the two maledictions coincide in 
the fundamental idea that cruelty to 
victims of tender age will be visited 
upon the infants of the offender: 


O traitors, murderers! 

They that stabbed Ceesar shed no blood 
at all, 

Did not offend, nor were not worthy 

blame, 

If this foul deed were by to equal it: 

He was a man; this, in respect, a 
child: 

And men ne’er spend their fury on a 
child. 

What's worse than murderer, 
may name it? 

No, no. my heart will burst an if I 
speak, 
And I will speak, that so my heart may 
burst. 
Butchers and 
bals! 
How sweet a plant have you untimely 
cropped! 

You have no children, butchers! if you 
had, 

The thought of them would have stirred 
up remorse; 

But if you ever chance. to have a child, 

Look in his youth to have him so cut off 


that I 


villains! bloody canni- 
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As, deathsmen, you have rid this sweet 
young prince !* 

For a tragedy-queen this is well 
enough, and, regarded merely as rhet- 
oric, it is much upon the average level 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobean the- 
atre. Those poets were seldom careful 
of structure, and their precedent has 
been only too well followed by our 
dramatic composers since. But the 
tirade so ill bears comparison with that 
of Meg Merrilies that, if Scott were 
capable of a trick, he might be sus- 
pected of wishing us to remark his tri- 
umph over what passes for Shakes- 
peare. And the weakness of the one 
speech, as contrasted with the other, 
lies chiefly in the want of structure, of 
rhetorical frame. Here Scott’s craft 
is supreme, good enough for Racine, 
Euripides, or the Homer of the Ninth 
Iliad. Commentary upon such tech- 
nique is apt to be unconvincing unless 
exhaustive, and, if exhaustive. to be 
tiresome But let one point serve for 
all. Take the triplet, which sets the 
text, as it were, to be developed: “Ride 
your ways, ... ride your ways, Laird 
of Eliangowan—ride your ways, Godfrey 
Bertram!” Here we have three forms 
of address, one anonymous, then the 
territorial title, and last the personal 
name. Observe then, first, that exactly 
these three, and no more, recur as 
head-notes for the divisions that fol- 
low. Next observe that they recur in 
the reverse order: “Ride your ways, God- 


frey Bertram, . . . Ride your ways, El- 
langowan. . . . And now, ride e’en your 
ways,” .. . With the result, a result 


vital to the purpose, that we know 
by ear and instinct when to expect the 
close, and thus the thrill of the dis- 
missal gets a reverberation from our 
simple pleasure in not being disap- 
pointed of our count. And observe, 
lastly and most carefully, that the dis- 
tinction between title and name, the 
Laird and the man, “Ellangowan” and 


* Henry VI, 11, v, 5. 


“Bertram,” proves significant. For 
this we might hope; count upon it we 
could not; but we get it, and are 
pleased in proportion to the rareness of 
such fidelity to poetic promise. When 
the former friend of the gipsies is to 
be reminded that he has thrown away 
the affection of his dependents, he is 
“Godfrey Bertram”; but he is “Ellan- 
gowan,” when the misery of their 
homelessness is to be contrasted with 
the pride and comfort of his house: 
“Ride your ways, Ellangowan. Our 
bairns are hinging at our weary backs; 
look that your braw cradle at hame be 
the fairer spread up.” 

And beyond all this, deeper and 
more vital yet, lie the effects of sound 
and of rhythm. It is a little matter, 
perhaps, that the more commonplace 
uses of echo and repetition—“burn the 
blither” . . . “stable your stirks” .. . 
“wad hae wanted bread ere ye had 
wanted”’—are used, and are foreborne, 
with rare economy. But it is no little 
matter, it is rather the very essence of 
poetry, when the paired sounds touch, 
just touch without crossing, the con- 
fine of sobs: “‘What do ye glower after 
our folk for?” ... “the wife and the 
babe, that ye have turned out o’ their 
bits o° bields” ... “God... make 
them kind to the poor, and better folk 
than their father.” Pathos with dignity 
can do no more. 

From sound to rhythm is perhaps 
scarcely a distinguishable transition; 
but it is from the rhythm of this pas- 
sage, from the melody proper, that, 
for my own part, I get the greatest de- 
light. Here again there is no end to 
the possible remarks. Most obvious is 
a device, which is a favorite with 
Burke; though, when I say “device,” I 
do not mean that Burke always, or per- 
haps ever, thought of it. The con- 
sciousness of the artist is generally anu 
open question. Be that as it may, the 
trick is this. Everybody who takes 
lessons in English prose-composition 
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soon gets a warning “to avoid blank 
verse.” The precept is sound and im- 
portant. That rhythm, from its famil- 
iarity, easily catches the ear; in prose 
it is mostly purposeless; and nothing is 
more vexatious than rhythm without a 
purpose. But regularity is the ground 
of variation, and the supreme end of 
artistic rules is to be broken with 
proper effect. Here, in our speech, the 
blank-verse rhythm is scrupulously ex- 
cluded. Not any group of words sug- 
gests it, except one, where it is strongly 
marked. “Our bairns are hinging at our 
weary backs’ is a verse of five accents, 
and a good one, better, I should say, 
than any of Queen Margaret’s in the 
play. And, as any one may see at a 
glance, it is placed as it should be, 
where, by a slight touch of pomp, it 
sustains the complaint of the vagabond 
above the suspicion of mendicancy. 
Many other like delicacies there are: 
indeed every clause and phrase will 
bear and repay examination. But the 
best of all is kept for the close: 
And now, ride e’en your ways; for 
these are the last words ye’ll ever hear 
Meg Merrilies speak, and this is the 
last reise that I'll ever cut in the bonny 
woods of Ellangowan. 


Here are two points principally to re- 
mark. It cannot escape notice that, 
for some reason, the introduction of 
the speaker’s name, “Meg Merrilies,” is 
here strangely impressive, and that the 
sentence seems to hinge and to swing 
upon it. Every one perceives this; and 
the cause, though less obvious, may be 
ascertained. We have already noted 
that the vocabulary of the speech, as 
is usual with Scott on such occasions, 
is extremely simple, and almost exclu- 
sively English in the strictest sense of 
the name. Now this vocabulary, with 
many merits, has, for the composer, 
some defects, and not least among 
them this—that, consisting almost 
wholly of monosyllables and dissylla- 
bles, it supplies hardly ever a succes- 
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sion of syllables, not even so much as 
a pair, absolutely without accent, and 
therefore falls naturally into an up-and- 
down jog, without those pleasant tri- 
syllabic movements which in prosody 
are called dactylic. Introduce the ele- 
ments which, in later times, our writ- 
ers borrowed from Latin, and dactyls 
(or rather quasi-dactyls) spring up in 
abundance—irregular, accessible, limited, 
principal, precipitous, general, singular— 
these, and more, may be picked from 
the paragraphs, written in the common 
language of literature which precede 
the speech of the gipsy, and have been 
cited above. But in the speech itself, 
nothing of the sort. With the vocab- 
ulary of the gipsy, the thing is hardly 
possible. Such combinations as “what 
do ye,” “wife of an,” “babe that was,” 
are the nearest approach; and they 
differ materially in rhythm from prin- 
cipal or singular. But in “Meg Mer- 
rilies” we do get an English triplet, the 
sole triplet of syllables, within one 
word, which the speech presents; and 
Scott, with an instinct sharpened by 
practice, seizes upon this by-gift of his 
own invention to swing off the finale 
with the desirable roll. 

Partly alike is the music of the last 
words, alike in this, that, in the proper 
name “Ellangowan,” we have again a 
valuable element seldom provided by 
pure English—a quadrisyllable with 
two equal accents, our nearest equiv- 
alent for the double trochee, such as 
comprobavit, so beloved by pupils of 
Cicero. It is the only such form in the 
speech. But here we have another 
thing to note. However well we may 
love our native tongue, we must allow 
that, as compared with some others, or 
with almost any other, its word-groups 
are seldom musical. You cannot have 
everything at once. Our fathers chose 
for us that we should talk mostly in 
monosyllables, a good way, but not 
musical. The collision of hard sounds 
must at this rate be incessant, and very 
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harsh collisions will hardly be kept 
out. Scott himself, writing pure Eng- 
lish, cannot avoid them, and wisely 
does not try, for the constriction of 
such a rule would be deadly. But the 
result is what it must be, a “music” 
bad or poor. No one, I suppose, will 
say that, taken as mere sound, there is 
any pleasure in such combinations as 
quenched seven smoking hearths, 
at Derneleugh, . . hearthstane. 
scratched, and the  blackcock, 
babe that’s, and the 
like everywhere. There is no help for 
it. But what then is the artist to do? 
Why, do like an artist, turn stones to 
stepping-stones—offer, at some chosen 
place, the good gift which will take 
more value from his very poverty. The 
close of the speech, the last sentence, 
runs almost without a trip, and the 
final clause, as a bit of prosody, might 
challenge Italian or Greek: 


And this is the last reise that I'll ever 
cut in the bonny woods of Ellangowan. 


With Scott. with all artists in 
English, the contrast between the va- 
rious elements in our heterogeneous 
lexicon, the mixture and opposition of 
them, is a main principle. Most often, 
as in the case of Meg Merrilies, he re- 
curs for solemnity to the pure Teu- 
tonic, fashioning of course his person- 
ages accordingly. The reader will ex- 
pect here the pleasure of comparing 
Meg’s malediction with its not less ad- 
mirable pendant, the gipsy’s farewell 
to Derncleugh. I will cite it therefore, 
but spare my comment, which, after 
what has been said, will easily be con- 
ceived and supplied: 


as 


She then moved up the brook until she 
came to the ruined hamlet, where, 
pausing with a look of peculiar and 
softened interest before one of the ga- 
bles which was still standing. she said. 
in a tone less abrupt, though as sol- 
emn as before: “Do you see that 
blackit and broken end of a sheeling? 
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—There my kettle boiled for forty 
years—there I bore twelve buirdly sons 
and daughters. Where are they now? 
—Where are the leaves that were on 
that auld ash-tree at Martinmas?—the 
west wind has made it bare—-and I’m 
stripped too.—Do you see that saugh- 
tree?—it’s but a _ blackened, rotten 
stump now—I’ve sat under it mony a 
bonnie summer afternoon, when it 
hung its gay garlands ower the pop- 
pling water—I’ve sat there, and” (ele- 
vating her voice) “I’ve held you on my 
knee, Henry Bertram, and sung ye 
sangs of the auld barons and their 
bloody wars. It will ne’er be green 
again, and Meg Merrilies will never 
sing sangs mair, be they blithe or sad. 
But ye'll no forget her?—and ye’ll gar 
big up the auld wa’s for her sake?— 
and let somebody live there that’s ower 
guid to fear them of another world. 
For if ever the dead came back amang 
the living, I'll be seen in this glen 
mony a night after these crazed banes 
are in the mould.” 


With the imported parts of our lan- 
guage, imported chiefly from Latin, as 
well as with the primitive parts, Scott 
could make masterly play when he 
chose. An example is to be found in 
that incomparable story, which makes 
a detached episode in “Redgauntlet,” 
under the title of “Wandering Willie's 
Tale.” Stevenson in “Catriona” has 
testified his admiration of it by exert- 
ing his utmost strength to produce a 
parallel, and with as much success as 
could be hoped. One cannot mention 
Scott’s story, even for the purpose of 
technical illustration, without turning 
aside to praise its general excellence. In 
its kind it has perhaps not a rival in 
English literature or anywhere else. 
To tell, and to refute in the telling, a 
legend of the supernatural, is an an- 
cient and popular trick, but never per- 
haps has been performed with such 
delicate balance of gravity and humor. 
In substance the tale is simple. A cer- 
tain landlord, Sir Robert Redgauntlet, 
a former persecutor of the Covenanters 
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(the date is about 1700), has a retainer 
and tenant who waits upon him to pay 
certain arrears of rent. In the midst 
of the business the Laird is taken with 
a fit, of which he almost instantly dies; 
and the debtor in the confusion departs 
without, as he believes, having got a 
receipt. The money too is not to be 
found, and the heir demands a second 
payment. The honest defaulter, half 
mad with despair and drink, wanders 
at night to the grave of his late land- 
lord; and there, after a dream in which 
he visits the dead man, he wakes with 
the receipt in his hand. Payment be- 
ing thus proved, the disappearance of 
the money is soon traced to the theft of 
a monkey, which was present at the 
time of the transaction. With singu- 
lar skill and power Scott shows how, 
from these not wonderful incidents, has 
grown in the course of a generation an 
awful story of retribution and re- 
ward. About the true facts there is no 
doubt. To establish the supernatural 
version it would of course be essential 
to show that the receipt was got, and 
not merely found, by the debtor on the 
night alleged, that is to say, after the 
death and burial of the payee. The re- 
ceipt itself, the document, was so 
dated! So at least we are told; but 
the paper was immediately destroyed! 
Everything therefore turns on the ques- 
tion whether the debtor took such a 
paper from the room at the time of the 
payment, or whether, as he supposed, 
he did not. And most unfortunately 
our informant, the debtor’s grandson, 
actually gives, though he is not in the 
least aware of it, two accounts of the 
transaction, which differ totally at the 
critical point. The thing is a delight- 
ful example of Scott’s profound ac- 
quaintance with story-telling men, and 
the masterly use which he made of it; 
and the passages will serve, as well as 
any, for specimens of the narrator’s 
language and style. Here is his first 
account of the payment: 
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My gudesire, with as gude a counte- 
nance as he could put on, made a leg, 
and placed the bag of money on the 
table wi’ a dash, like a man that does 
something clever. The Laird drew it 
to him hastily—‘Is it all here, Steenie, 
man?” 

“Your honor will find it right,” said 
my gudesire. 

“Here, Dougal,” said the Laird, “gie 
Steenie a tass of brandy downstairs, 
till I count the siller and write the re- 
ceipt.” 

But they werena weel out of the room 
when Sir Robert gied a yelloch that 
garr’d the Castle rock. Back ran Dou- 
gal—in flew the livery-men—yell on 
yell gied the Laird, ilk ane mair awfu’ 
than the ither. My gudesire knew not 
whether to stand or flee, but he ven- 
tured back into the _ parlor. ° 
[His] head was like to turn. He for- 
got baith siller and receipt, and down- 
stairs he banged, etc. 


Now upon this showing it is plain, 
both that the receipt could easily be 
written, and that the debtor could eas- 
ily take it away unawares; and, given 
these facts, no reasonable person would 
doubt that the whole story should be so 
understood and explained. But pres- 
ently we have the interview between 
the debtor and Sir Robert's heir (Sir 
John), when, of course, the circum- 
stances of payment have to be related 
again, as accounting for the absence 
of proof. And behold, they are com- 
pletely transformed! The narrator 
thus dramatizes the dialogue: 


Stephen: “Please your honor, Sir 
John, I paid it to your father.” 

Sir John: “Ye took a receipt. then, 
doubtless, Stephen; and can produce 
it?” 

Stephen: “Indeed, I hadna time, an 
it like your honor, for nae sooner had 
I set doun the siller, and just as his 
honor, Sir Robert, that’s gaen, drew it till 
him to count it, and write out the receipt, 
he was ta’en wi’ the pains that removed 
him.” 


If this were the truth, or near the 
truth, evidently the receipt could not 
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be written, and the debtor knew, by 
the witness of his own eyes, that it 
never was. But here, on every mate- 
rial fact, the latter version is contra- 
dicted by the first, though both are 
given, as this very discrepancy proves, 
in good faith. That Scott perceived 
the flaw, and deliberately planned it, is 
proved (if proof be wanted) by his pro- 
viding the narrator with a plausible 
pretext for giving, or rather purport- 
ing to give, the second version, the 
erropeous and misleading, in the form 
of a dramatic dialogue, reported ipsissi- 
mis verbis: 


I have heard their communings so often 
tauld ower, that I almost think I was 
there mysell. 


Accordingly he describes the interview 
exactly as if he had been there, and, at 
the very point where he becomes es- 
sentially false, becomes also (as we see 
in the quotation) most precise and pos- 
itive in form, dropping narration alto- 
gether, and acting each speaker in 
turn. To this change of form Scott 
emphatically directs attention, actually 
arresting the story at this point and 
inserting a comment, by the supposed 
auditor, upon the narrator’s dramatic 
talent. At a first reading, or a sec- 
ond, this may appear needless or cum- 
brous, but presently we perceive the 
humor of it. The supposed precision 
is of course altogether illusory, and 
merely serves to disguise from our in- 
formant the fact that, as can be proved 
out of his own mouth, he is not here 
reporting the incident as it was orig- 
inally told. Scott’s own view of the 
facts, the rationalistic view, is implied 
clearly enough in the final paragraph 
of the story, and indeed throughout. 
We may see here in fact, exhibited 
from within, an example of that skill 
in recalling, applying, and accenting 
the observed traits of character and 
speech, for which, in the case of Scott, 
we have external testimony more abun- 
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One cannot 


dant than in any other. 
easily doubt that the unconscious mis- 
representation of Wandering Willie, 
and the equally unconscious comment 
of Darsie Latimer, reflect, without ex- 
actly imitating, some actual experience, 
in which the acuteness of Scott, both 
in noting and recording, was as much 
above that of his company as we know 
it to have been from the common report 
of his intimates. The case would re- 
semble that of the sailor at Leith, as it 
is detailed by his friend James Skene 
in the “Memories,” recently edited and 
published by Mr. Basil Thomson.’ It 
is often not difficult, and it is an amus- 
ing as well as profitable exercise, to 
discover, by looking close enough, 
touches of this sort, which Scott, be- 
cause they would be spoiled by a bald 
statement, has properly left to the 
reader’s penetration. To collect them, 
and to use them aright, was the work 
of that large, easy, and genial survey 
which embraced and united all kinds of 
society, from the range of peers, states- 
men, scholars, poets, and the like—such 
as pass before us as “Sir Walter 
Scott’s Friends” in the pages of Mrs. 
MacCunn—to the humbler but not less 
necessary sort. whose “Memories” will 
not be edited, nor their lives otherwise 
portrayed than as they contributed to 
the store of Sir Walter. 

We have not space to compare in de- 
tail Stevenson's rival tale of the Bass 
Rock (in “Catriona”), though the com- 
parison would be full of interest. In 
the tone of the two there is this impor- 
tant difference, that the allegations in 
Stevenson’s tale cannot possibly be re- 
solved into common incidents plus in- 
voluntary error. When we are told 
that, at one and the same moment, 
several persons saw A.B. dancing (in 
spirit) at one place, and a crowd of 
other persons saw him lying motion- 
less (in body) many miles away, we 
are driven to suppose that either the 

5p.'8. See also pp. 20, 51, 60, 184, 231. 
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facts or the lies are abnormal. Our 
choice will depend on our opinion of 
the witnesses and our general theory of 
the universe. To Frederic Myers the 
facts in the “Bass Rock” story, so 
far as I have yet given them, seemed 
abnormal indeed, but quite natural. 
Never shall I forget the grave and re- 
proachful tone in which, talking of 
“Catriona” soon after its appearance, 
he complained of Stevenson for disfig- 
uring an otherwise legitimate and per- 
suasive piece of imagination by the 
“ridiculous” addition, that, when the 
dancing spirit is shot, the silver coin, 
with which the gun was loaded, is 
found in the man’s body, which dies at 
the same moment but—several miles 
away. The precise boundary between 
the natural and the ridiculous is some- 
times not easy to fix. 

However, to return to Scott, such, in 
the bare outline and in general style, is 
the famous tale of Wandering Willie. 
But if there were no more to say of it, 
if it rose nowhere above the level 
which we have described, it would be 
good indeed, even so perhaps best in 
its kind, but it would not have the 
sublimity which Scott has contrived 
to impavt. This depends on the moral 
source of the legend, the assurance of 
future punishment reserved for a perse- 
cutor of the saints. The Sir Robert 
Redgauntlet of the story was, as we 
have said, an oppressor, a cruel op- 
pressor, of nonconformists and _ re- 
cusants; and his tenant, the originator 
of the legend, though no saint, was a 
religious man, and had no doubt what- 
ever of his master’s destiny post mor- 
tem. Accordingly, in his dream beside 
the grave, it is to Hell that he goes for 
the receipt, a Hell which is also and at 
the same time Sir Robert’s own house. 
There still, there again, as in this 
world often, he and his wicked friends 
are holding such feast as yet they may. 
The vision is profoundly moving and 
solemn, and from it is diffused over the 
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whole narrative a strong religious en- 
chantment, which raises what other- 
wise were a trifle to the level of Dante 
and Homer. 

Indeed, I have such a reverence for 
this episode, the Hades of the oppres- 
sors, that I have some scruple in touch- 
ing it with a philological finger. But 
since I do not myself find in such re- 
marks any bar to emotion, but feel the 
poetic achievement only the more when 
I seem to perceive the means, others, I 
suppose, may feel the same; and the 
truth is, that the effect is partly, and 
even principally, a matter of vocabu- 
lary. The strolling fiddler, Wandering 
Willie, who tells the tale, is by birth a 
peasant, and his ordinary language is 
not very far, though it differs, from 
that of Meg Merrilies. But he is no 
gipsy. He has had the regular Pres- 
byterian training and, from special cir- 
cumstances, much irregular education 
besides. He has notions of history, 
theology, literature; and specially, like 
all good Scots, he knows and rever- 
ences the language of the preacher. 
The influence of it may be traced of- 
ten, and grows when he begins to de- 
scribe his grandfather’s dream. And 
when for a while he is fully possessed 
by the moral and religious purport of 
the vision, shade by shade his speech 
takes the learned colors of the pulpit, 
French and Latin, even Greek, points 
from the Pentateuch, and rhythms 
modelled upon the Psalms. You will 
hardly find anywhere a finer example 
of what can be done by economy of 
art than the simple effects of this pas- 
sage, the unexpected and therefore 
thrilling note of such words as fierce, 
savage, dissolute, beautiful, contorted, 
melancholy. And finally, this far-away 
spell dies out as it came in, and we 
sink back into the plainness of the ver- 
nacular. Here is the passage, with so 
much of the context as will suffice to 
show these contrasts. Coming in his 
dream to Redgauntlet Castle, the 
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debtor is received there, as usual, by 
Dougal MacCallum, Sir Robert's old 
servant, whose death, be it remarked, 
has followed close on that of bis mas- 
ter: 

“Never fash yoursell wi’ me,” said 
Dougal, “but look to yoursell; and see 
ye tak naething frae ony body here, 
neither meat, drink, or siller, except 
just the receipt that is your ain.” 

So saying, he led the way out through 
halls and trances that were weel kend 
to my gudesire, and into the auld oak 
parlor; and there was as much singing 
of profane sangs, and birling of red 
wine, and speaking blasphemy and 
sculduddry, as had ever been in Red- 
gauntlet Castle when it was at the 
blithest. 

But, Lord take us in keeping, what 
a set of ghastly revellers they were 
that sat around that table!—My gude- 
sire kend mony that had long before 
gane to their place, for often had he 
piped tc the most part in the hall of 
Redgauntlet. There was the fierce 
Middleton, and the dissolute Rothes, 


and the crafty Lauderdale; and Dalyell; 
with his bald head and a beard to his 
girdle; and Earlshall, with Cameron's 
blude on his hand; and wild Bonshaw, 
that tied blessed Mr. Cargill’s limbs till 
the blude sprung; and Dunbarton Doug- 


las, the twice-turned traitor baith to 
country and king. There was the 
Bluidy Advocate MacKenyie, who, for 
his worldly wit and wisdom, had been 
to the rest as a god.* And there was 
Claverhouse, as beautiful as when he 
lived, with his long, dark, curled locks, 
streaming down over his laced buff- 
coat, and his left hand always on his 
right spule-blade, to hide the wound 
that the silver bullet had made. He 
sat apart from them all, and looked at 
them with a melancholy, haughty coun- 
tenance; while the rest hallooed, and 
sung, and laughed, that the room rang. 
Bunt their smiles were fearfully con- 
torted from time to time: and their 
laugh passed into such wild sounds as 
made my gudesire’s very nails grow 
blue. and chilled the marrow in his 
banes.*® 


* Between these points the dialectic forms 
almost totally disappear. In the next para- 
graph they gradually reappear. 
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They that waited at the table were 
just the wicked serving-men and troop- 
ers that had done their work and cruel 
bidding on earth. There was the Lang 
Lad of the Nethertown, that helped to 
take Argyle; and the Bishop’s sum- 
moner, that they called the Deil’s Rat- 
tle-bag; and the wicked guardsmen in 
their laced coats; and the savage High- 
land Amorites, that shed blood like 
water; and mony a proud serving-man, 
haughty of heart and bloody of hand, 
cringing to the rich, and making them 
wickeder than they would be; grinding 
the poor to powder, when the rich had 
broken them to fragments. And mony, 
mony mair were coming and ganging, a’ 
as busy in their vocation as if they had 
been alive. 


It will of course be understood that 
Scott, as 4 manipulator of language, is 
not to be praised without discrimina- 
tion. Not only is he often careless, 
sometimes in place and sometimes very 
much out of place, but a certain class 
of his romances, the so-called “historic,” 
are all debased, more or less, by a de- 
plorable amalgam, which he com- 
pounded from cuttings of every kind 
of English between Chaucer and Gray, 
and vended as, in some sort, the style 
of chivalry. “Ivanhoe” and “The 
Talisman,” “Quentin Durward,” “Ni- 
gel” even, “Woodstock,” “Peveril” and 
others, are sown more or less liberally 
with this pernicious flower. It pleased 
the day, but it was a bad thing, and, 
like all weeds, was fertile. It has 
helped to make some of the worst lit- 
erature that we possess. But let us 
say no more of it. It has little or no 
part in these: “Guy Mannering,” 
“The Antiquary,” “The Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” “Old Mortality,” “Rob Roy,” 
“Redgauntlet.” “The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,” “St. Ronan’s Well,” and 
within this round one may comfortably 
circulate without end. 

“St. Ronan’s Well?” Yes, assuredly, 
“St. Ronan’s Well.” It has defects; 
it is not such a masterpiece as “The 
Bride.” The elements, comic and 
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tragic, are not so well accommodated; 
and Scott, alas! was persuaded, almost 
compelled, by his publisher, to sacri- 
fice the very base of his tragedy to the 
conciliation of the vulgar, who were 
not won nevertheless. But the story 
is fine, and the strong scenes—chapter 
23 for example, or chapter 35—very 
strong. And they will supply in- 
stances of the power and dignity which 
Scott, when he chooses, can put even 
into the artificial, super-literary Eng- 
lish, which he inherited from _ the 
eighteenth century. So here: 


us, and 
actions 


“There is a Heaven above 
there shall be judged our 
towards each other! You abuse a 
power most treacherously obtained— 
you break a heart that never did you 
wrong—-you seek an alliance with a 
wretch who only wishes to be wedded 
to her grave. If my brother brings 
you hither, I cannot help it—and if 
your coming prevents bloody and un- 
natural violence, it is so far well. 
But by my consent you come not; and 
were the choice mine, I would rather 
be struck with life-long blindness than 
that my eyes should again open on your 
person—rather that my ears were 
stuffed with the earth of the grave than 
that they should again hear your 
voice.” 


Or here: 

“Oh! no—no—no!” exclaimed the ter- 
rified girl, throwing herself at his feet; 
“do not kill me, brother! I have 
wished for death—thought of death— 
prayed for death—but, oh! it is fright- 
ful to think that he is near—Oh! not a 
bloody death, brother, nor by your 
hand!” 

She held him close by the knees as 
she spoke, and expressed in her looks 
and accents the utmost terror. It was 
not, indeed, without reason: for the ex- 
treme solitude of the place, the violent 
and inflamed passions of her brother, 
and the desperate circumstances to 
which he had reduced himself, seemed 
all to concur to render some horrid act 
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of violence not an improbable termina- 
tion of this strange interview. 

Mowbray folded his arms, without 
unclenching his hands, or raising his 
head, while his sister continued on the 
floor, clasping him round the knees 
with all her strength, and begging pite- 
ously for her life and for mercy. 

“Fool!” he said at last, “let me go!— 
Who cares for thy worthless life?—Who 
cares if thou live or die? Live, if thou 
canst—and be the hate and scorn of 
everyone else, as much as thou art 
mine.” 


Extreme solitude, inflamed passions, 
improbable termination—the 
of the narrative is 
wordy. But it is strong; 
stronger notes of the speeches are re- 
lieved against it with discretion and 
temperature. 

In conclusion let it be said, though 
it is perhaps needless, that I do not 
here pretend to estimate, as a whole, 
the of Scott’s work as a ro- 
mancer. Of many aspects, and these 
the most important, we have said little 
or nothing. In “Guy Mannering” the 
variety and coherence of the topics, in 
“Old Mortality” the subtle distinction 
of similar idiosyncrasies, in “Rob Roy” 
the picturesque backgrounds, in “Red- 
gauntlet” vigor of caricature, in the 
“Heart of Midlothian” a perspective of 
society, humor in “The Antiquary,” 
horror in “St. Ronan’s Well,” and all 
together in the tragedy of “‘Lammer- 
moor”’—these and other qualities are 
doubtless more vital than style. But 
without style, they would not have 
achieved the end. Scott, in his way 
and at his hours, is a very great stylist, 
supreme and hardly to be surpassed. 
His manner of working, his profusion, 
the nature of his faults, give room for 
mistake and misrepresentation about 
this aspect of his genius. And for 
this reason it may not have been 
amiss to bespeak attention to the form, 
as well as the matter, of his prose. 

A. W. Verrall. 
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THE SOUL OF GOLF. 


Nearly everyone who writes about a 
game essays to prove that it is similar 
to “the great game, the game of life.” 
Golf has not escaped, and numberless 
scribes in endeavoring to account for 
the fascination of golf have used the 
old threadbare tale. As a matter of 
fact, golf is about as unlike the game 
of life as any game could well be. As 
played now it has come to be almost 
an exact science, and everybody knows 
exactly what one is trying to do. This 
would not be mistaken for a description 
of the game of life. In that game a 
man may be hopelessly “off the line,” 
buried “in the rough,” or badly “bunk- 
ered,” and nobody be the wiser. It is 
not so in golf. There is no double life 
here. All is open, and everyone knows 
what the player is striving for. The 
least deflection from his line, and the 
onlooker knows he did not mean it. 
It is seen instantly. In that other 
game it may remain unseen for years, 
for ever. 

Explaining the fascination of any- 
thing seems to be a thankless kind of 
a task, and in any case to be a work 
of supererogation. The fascination 
should be sufficient. Explaining it 
seems almost like tearing a violet to 
pieces to admire its structure; but 
many have tried, and many have failed. 
and there are many who do not feel 
the fascination as they should, because 
they do not know the soul of golf. One 
cannot appreciate the true beauty of 
golf unless one knows it thoroughly. 

Curiously enough, many of our best 
players are extremely mechanical in 
their play. They play beautiful and 
accurate shots, but they have no idea 
how or why they produce them; and 
the strange thing about it is that al- 
though golf is, perhaps, as mechanical 
a game as there is, those who play it 
mechanically only get the husk of it. 


They miss the soul of the game. 

Golf is really one of the simplest of 
outdoor games, if not, indeed, the sim- 
plest, and it does not require much in- 
telligence; yet it is quite one of the 
most difficult to play well, for it de- 
mands the greatest amount of mechani- 
cal accuracy. This, on consideration, 
is apparent. The ball is the smallest 
ball we use, the striking face of the 
club is the smallest thing used in field 
sports for hitting a ball, and, most im- 
portant, perhaps, of all, it is farther 
away from the eye than any other ball- 
striking implement, except, perhaps, 
the polo stick, in which game we, of 
course, have a much larger ball and 
striking surface. 

In all games of skill, and in all 
sports where the object is propelling 
anything to a given point, one always 
tries, almost instinctively, to get the 
eye as much in a line with the ball or 
missile and the objective point as pos- 
sible. This is seen in throwing a 
stone, aiming a catapult, a gun or an 
arrow, in cueing at a billiard ball, and 
in many other ways, but in golf it 
is impracticable. The player must 
make his stroke with his eye anywhere 
from four to six feet away from his 
little club face. One may say that this 
is so in hockey, cricket, and lawn ten- 
nis. So, in a modified degree, it is, but 
the great difference is that in all these 
games there is an infinitely larger mar- 
gin of error than there is in golf. At 
these games a player may be yards off 
his intended line and yet play a fine 
stroke, to the applause of the onlook- 
ers; while he alone knew that it was 
accident and not design. 

The charm of golf is in part that its 
demand is inexorable. It lays down 
the one path—the straight one. It 
must be followed every step, or there is 
trouble. 
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Then there is in golf the sheer 
beauty of the flight of the ball, and the 
almost sensuous delight that comes to 
the man who created that beauty, and 
knows how and why he did it. There 
is almost at any time beauty in the 
flight of a golf ball well and plainly 
driven, but for grace and the poetry of 
flight give me the wind-<cheater that 
skims away from one’s club across the 
smooth green sward, almost clipping 
the daisies in its flight, ere it soars 
aloft with a swallow-like buoyancy, 
and curving gracefully, pitches dead on 
the green. 

Many a man can play that stroke. 
Many a man does. Not one in fifty 
knows how he puts the beauty into his 
stroke. Not one in fifty would be in- 
terested if you were to start telling him 
the scientific reason for that ball’s 
beautiful flight. The mechanics of 
golf sound hard and unromantic, yet 
the man who dces not understand them 
suffers in his game, and in his enjoy- 
ment of it. That wind-cheater was to 
him, during its flight through the air, 
merely a golf ball; a golf ball ’twas and 
nothing more. To the other man it is 
a faithful little friend sent out to do 
a certain thing in a certain way, and 
all the time it is flying and running it 
is sending its message back to the man 
who can take it—but how few can. 
They do not know what the soul of 
golf means. So, when our golfer pulls 
or slices his ball badly, and then—does 
the usual thing, he cannot take the 
message that comes back to him. He 
only knows the half of golf, and he 
does not care about the other, because 
he does not know what he is missing. 
He is like a man who is fond of mu- 
sic but is tone-leaf. There are many 
such. He may sit and drink in sweet 
sounds and enjoy them, but he misses 
the linked sweetness and the message 
that comes to his more fortunate 
brother who has the ear—and the 
knowledge. 
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There is in England a curious idea 
that directly one acquires a scientific 
knowledge of a game one must cease 
to have an interest in it so full as he 
who merely plays it by guesswork. 
There can be no greater mistake than 
this. If a game is worth playing well, 
it is worth knowing well, and knowing 
it well cannot mean loving it less. It 
is this peculiar idea that has put Eng- 
land so much in the background of the 
world’s athletic field of late years. We 
have here much of the best brawn and 
bone in the world, but we must give 
the brain its place. Then will Eng- 
land come to her own again. 

England is in many ways paying 
now for her lack of thoroughness in 
athletic sports. Time was when it 
was a stock gibe at John Bull's ex- 
pense that he spent most of his time 
making muscle and washing it. Then 
it was, I am afraid, sour grapes. Eng- 
land had all the championships. The 
joke is “off” now. The grapes are no 
longer sour. The championships are 
well distributed throughout the world 
—anywhere but in England; and we 
say it does not matter, that the chief 
end of games is not winning them. 
Nor is it; but we did not talk like that 
when we were winning them, and the 
trouble is not so much that we are los- 
ing, as the manner in which we are 
losing. The fact is that we are los- 
ing because our players do not know 
the soul of the game. Where is the 
soul of English cricket? Ask Lilley. 
He was the only Englishman who had 
any of it about him during the last test 
at Lord’s. As it is with cricket so it 
is with many of our games. The ideal 
is lost in the prosaic grappling for cups 
or medals, in the merely vulgar idea of 
success, Thus it comes to pass that 
many will not be content to get to the 
soul of a game in the natural way, by 
long and loving familiarity with it. 

Hordes: of people are joining the 
ranks of the golfers, and their constant 
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cry is, “Teach me the swing,” and af- 
ter a lesson or two at the wrong end 
of golf, for a beginner, they go forth 
and cut the country into strips and 
think they are playing golf. Is it any 
wonder that those who have the soul of 
golf are in imminent daily peril of los- 
ing their own? 

One who would know the 
golf must begin even as would one who 
will know the soul of music. There is 
no more chance for one to gather up 
the soul of golf in a hurry than there 
is for that same understand 
Wagner in a week. 

It is this vulgar rushing impatience 
to be out and doing while one is still 
merely a nuisance to one’s fellows, that 
causes s0 much irritation and unpleas- 
antness on many links: that prevents 
many persons from starting properly, 
and becoming in due course quite good 
players; ‘for it is manifest that the 
“rusher” is starting to learn his game 
upside down, as, indeed, most profes- 
There can 


soul of 


one to 


sionals and books teach it. 
be no doubt that the right way to teach 
anything is to give the beginner the 
easiest task first. About the easiest 
stroke in golf is a six-inch put. That 
is where one should start a learner. 
The drive is the stroke in golf that of- 
fers the greatest possibility of error, 
so he is always started with it. It is 
his own fault. “Teach me the swing,” 
is the insistent cry of the beginner, who 
does not know that he is losing the 
best part of golf by turning it upside 
down. He will never enjoy it, 
play so good and confident a game as 
he would do were he to work his way 
gradually and naturally from his put- 
ter to mashie, to his niblick, his 
iron, cleek, his brassey and_ his 
driver. Such a one may come to an 
intimate knowledge and of the 
game. The rusher may play golf, but 
it will be a long time before he gets to 
the soul of the game. 

A very good golfer, in reviewing a 
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golf book some time ago, stated that 
he did not care in the least what hap- 
pened while the ball was in the air, 
that all he cared about was getting it 
there. He has played golf since he 
was five years old, but he has clearly 
missed the soul of the game. 

It is not necessary to dilate upon the 
wonderful spread of golf throughout 
the world. An industrious journalist 
some time ago marked a map of Eng- 
land wherever there was a golf club. It 
looked as though it had been sprinkled 
with black pepper. It is not hard to 
understand this marvellous increase in 
the popularity of the great game, for 
golf is undoubtedly a great game. The 
motor has, unquestionably, played a 
great part in its development. Many 
of the courses, particularly in the 
United Kingdom, are most beautifully 
situated. Many of the club-houses are 
models of comfort, and some of them 
are castles. The game itself is suit- 
able for the octogenarian dodderer who 
merely wants to infuse a little inter- 
est into his morning walk, or it may be 
turned into a severe test of endurance 
for the young athlete; so no wonder it 
prospers. 

There is a wonderful freemasonry 
among golfers. This is not the least 
of the many charms of the game, and 
to him who really knows it and loves 
it as it deserves to be loved, the sign 
of the passport round the 
world. 

Many a time and oft I see golfing 
journalists, when writing about the 
game, stating that something “is ob- 
vious.” It has always seemed to me 
what is 


club is a 


that it is impossible to say 
obvious to anyone in a game of golf. 
Writing of George Duncan, the famous 
young professional golfer, during the 
first half of the great foursome at Bur- 
hill, a great sporting paper said that 
a certain mashie shot was a “crude 
stroke.” The man who wrote that ar- 
ticle did not know the soul of golf. 
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He saw the mashie flash in the air, 
some turf cut away, and a ball flying 
on to the green. Just that and noth- 
ing more, and it was “obvious” to him 
that it was a crude stroke. 

One who knew the soul of golf saw it 
and described it. It tricky 
green, with a drop of twenty feet be- 
hind it. To have overrun it would 
been fatal. There stiff 
head-wind, The player would not risk 
running up. He cut well in under the 
ball to get all the back-spin he could. 
He pitched the ball well up against 
the wind, which caught it and, on ac- 
count of the spin, threw it up and up 
until it soared almost the hole, 
then it dropped like a shot bird about 
a yard from the hole, and the back-spin 
gripped the turf and held the ball 
within a foot of where it fell. It was 
obvious to one man that it was a crude 


was a 


have was a 


over 


shot. It was equally obvious to an- 
other, who knew the inner secrets of 
the game that it was a brilliantly-con- 
ceived and beautifully-executed stroke. 
One man saw nothing of the soul of 
the stroke. He got the husk, and the 
other took the kernel. 

Much has been made of the assump- 
tion that golf is the greatest possible 
test of a This 
has to a great extent, | am afraid, been 
It is one of those things 


man’s temperament. 


exaggerated. 
in connection with the game that has 
been handed down to us and which we 
have been afraid to interfere with. I 
cannot see why this claim should be 
quietly granted. In golf a man Is 
treated with tragic solemnity while he 
is making his stroke. A caddie may 
not sigh, and if a cricket chirped he 
would be considered a bounder. How 
would our golfer feel if he had to play 
his drive with another fellow waving 
his club at him twenty or thirty feet 
away, and standing ready to spoil his 
shot ?—yet that is what the lawn-tennis 
player has to put up with. There is 
a good deal of exaggeration about this 
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aspect of golf, even as there is a good 
deal of nonsense about the interference 
of onlookers. What can be done by 
one when one is accustomed to a crowd 
may be seen when one of the great golf- 
ers is playing out of a great “V” formed 
by the gallery, and, needless to say, 
playing from the of it. 
Golf is a good test of a man’s disposi- 
tion without doubt, but as a game it 
lacks one important feature which is 
characteristic of every other tield sport, 
I think, except golf. In these the me- 
dium of conflict is the same ball, and 
the skill of the opposing side has muc! 
with the chances of the other 
player or players. In golf each man 
plays his own game with his own ball, 
and the only effect of his opponent's 
play on his is moral, or the luck ef a 


harrow end 


to do 


stymie. 
defect, but golf is a game unto itself, 
and we must take it as it is. Certainly 
it is hard enough to achieve distine- 
tion in it to satisfy the most exacting. 

When one writes of the soul of golf it 
sounds almost as though were 
guilty of a little sentimentality. Asa 
matter of fact, it is the deadliest of 
practice that leads one to the soul of 
Many a good professional can 
produce beautiful us the 
wind-cheater and the pull at will, but 
he cannot explain them to you, and no 
professional ever has explained clearly 


Many people consider this a 


one 
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shots, such 


in book or 
these beautiful shots. 


elsewhere what produces. 


A famous professional once asked me 
quite simply, “How do I play my push- 
shot, Mr. Vaile?” I explained the 
stroke to him. He is as good a sports- 
man as he is a golfer, and would be 
pretend to a knowledge 
When I had told hint, 
Of course, I can 


ashamed to 
that he has not. 
he said “Thank you. 
play it all right, but I never could un- 
derstand why it went like that. Now 
I shall be able to explain it better to 
my pupils.” 

Now it may in some measure sound 
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incongruous, but I repeat that unless 
one knows the mechanics of golf one 
has missed the soul of the game. ‘It 
is simply an impossibility for the blind 
ball-smiter to get such joy and grati- 
fication from his game as does the man 
who from his superior knowledge has 
produced results that are in themselves 
worth losing the game for. Many a 
golfer, or one who would like to be a 
golfer, will wonder at this. Many a 
game at billiards has been lost for the 
poetry of a fascinating cannon when 
the win was not the main object of the 
game; but in this respect billiards and 
golf are not alike. One is not, in golf, 
penalized for putting the soul and the 
poetry of the game into his shots, for 
they come of practice, and simply ren- 
der one’s strokes more perfect than 
they would otherwise be. So in the 
end it will be found that he who knows 
the game most thoroughly will have an 
undoubted advantage. 

Therefore it behoves every golfer 
to strive for the soul of golf. 

And now, as we must for a little 
while leave the soul of golf, let us con- 
sider its’ body, that great, solid, visi- 
ble portion which is the part that ap- 
peals most forcibly to the ordinary 
golfer. It is this to which the attenr- 
tion of players and writers has been 
most assiduously directed for centu- 
ries, yet it is safe to say that no game 
in the whole realm of sport has been so 
miswritten and unwritten as golf. 

This is very strange, for probably 
there is no other game that is so can- 
vassed and discussed by its followers. 
The reason may possibly be found in 
the fact that golfers are a most con- 
servative class of people, and that they 
foltow wonderfully the line of thought 
laid down for them by others. This at 
its best is uninteresting: at its worst 
most pernicious. 

Another contributing cause is the 
manner in which books on sport are 
now produced. A great name, an en- 








terprising publisher, and a hack writer 
are all that are now required. The 
consequence is that the market is 
flooded with books ostensibly by lead- 
ing exponents of the different sports, 
but which are, in many cases, written 
by men who know little or nothing of 
the subject they are dealing with. The 
natural result is that the great players 
suffer severely in “translation,” and 
their names are frequently associated 
with quite stupid statements—state- 
ments so foolish that one, knowing how 
these things are done, refrains from 
criticising them as they deserve from 
sympathy with the unfortunate alleged 
author, who is probably a very good 
fellow, and quite innocent of the fact 
that the nonsense alleged to be his 
knowledge is ruining or retarding the 
game of many people. This is a most 
unscrupulous practice that should be 
exposed and severely condemned, for it 
must not be thought that it is confined 
to any one branch of sport. 

While we are dealing with the slav- 
ish following of the alleged thought of 
the leading golfers of the world, we 
may with advantage consider a few of 
the most pronounced fetiches which 
have been worshipped almost from 
time immemorial, fetiches which are 
the more remarkable in that they re- 
ceive mental and theoretical worship 
enly, and are, in actual practice, most 
severely despised and disregarded by 
the best players; but unfortunately the 
neophyte worships these fetiches for 
many years until he discovers that they 
are false gods. 

Perhaps one of the silliest, and for 
beginners most disastrous, is the ridicu- 
lous assertion that putters are born and 
not made. In the book of a very fa- 
mous player I find the following words: 
“It happens, unfortunately, that con- 
cerning one department of the game 
that will cause the golfer some anxiety 
from time to time, and often more 
when he is experienced than when he 
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is not, neither I nor any other player 
ean offer any words of instruction such 
as. if closely acted upon, would give the 
same successful results as the advice 
tendered under other heads ought to 
This is in regard to putting.” 

Now this idea is promulgated in 
many books. It is, in my opinion, the 
most absolute and pernicious nonsense. 
The best answer to it is the fact that 
the writer of the words was himself 
one of the worst putters, but that by 
careful study and alteration of his de- 
fective methods, he became a first-class 
performer on the green. Also it will 
be obvious to a very mean intelligence 
that there is no branch of golf which is 
so capable of being reduced to a me- 
chanical certainty as is putting. 

The importance of removing this stu- 
pid idea will be more fully appreciated 
when one remembers that quite half 
the game of golf is played on the 
green, leaving the other half to be dis- 
tributed amongst all the other clubs. 
It is well to emphasize this. A good 
score for almost any eighteen-hole 
course is 72. The man who can count 
on getting down in an average of two 
is a very good putter. Many profes- 
sionals would throw away their putters 
if they were allowed to consider it 
down in two every time. This gives us 
36 for puts. With this before us we 
cannot exaggerate the pernicious effect, 
of the false doctrine which says that 
putting cannot be taught, that a man 
must just let his own individuality 
have full play, and similar nonsense; 
whereas the truth is that one might 
safely guarantee to convert into admi- 
rable putters many men who, from 
their conformation and other charac- 
teristics, would be almost hopeless as 
golfers. I must emphasize the fact 
that there is no department of the game 
that is so important as putting; there 
is no department of the game more ca- 
pable of being clearly and easily demon- 
strated by an intelligent teacher, and 
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there is no department of the game 
wherein the player may be so nearly 
reduced to that machine-like accuracy 
which is the constant demand, and no 
small portion of the charm, of golf. 
Another very widely worshipped fet- 
ich, which has been much damaged re- 
cently, is the sweep in driving a ball. 
Trying “to sweep” his ball off for two 
hundred yards has reduced many a 
promising player to almost a suicidal 
frame of mind. Fortunately the fal- 
lacy soon exasperates a beginner, and 
he “says things” and “lets it have it.” 
Then the much-worshipped “sweep” 
becomes a hit, sometimes a very vicious 
one, and the ball goes away from the 
club as it was meant to. It is becom- 
ing more widely recognized every day 
that the golf-drive is a hit, and a 
very fine one—when well played. 
Perhaps the most pernicious fetich 
that has for many years held sway in 
golf, until recently somewhat damaged, 
is that the left arm is the more im- 
portant of the two—that it, in fact, finds 
the power for the drive. Anything 
more comical is hard to imagine. There 
is* practically nothing in the whole 
realm of muscular exertion, from wood- 
chopping to golf, wherein both arms 
are used, that is not dominated by the 
right, yet golfers have for generations 
quietly accepted this fetich, and it has 
ruined many a promising player. The 
votaries of this fetich must surely find 
one thing very hard to explain. If 
we admit, for the sake of argument, 
that the left arm is the more impor- 
tant, and that it really has more power 
and more influence on the stroke than 
the richt, can they explain why the 
left-handed players, who have been pro- 
vided by a benevolent providence with 
so manifest an advantage, tamely sur- 
render it and convert their left hand 
into the right-handed players’ right by 
giving it the lower position on the 
shaft? If this idea of the left hand 
and arm being the more important’ is 
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correct, left-handed players would use 
_ right-hand clubs and play like a right- 
handed player, with the manifest ad- 
vantage of being provided by nature 
with an arm and hand that fall nat- 
urally into the most important position. 
I think that this consideration of the 
subject will give those who put their 
faith in the fetich of the left some- 
thing to explain. 

Almost from time immemorial it has 
been laid down by golfing writers that 
at the top of the swing the golfer must 
have his weight on his right leg. A 
study of the instantaneous photo- 
graphs of most of the famous players 
will show conclusively that this is not 
correct. It is expressly laid down that 
it is fatal to sway, to draw away from 
one’s ball during the upward swing; 
the player is specially enjoined on no 
account to move his head. A very sim- 
ple trial will convince any golfer, even 
a beginner, that without swaying, with- 
out drawing his head away from the 
hole, he cannot possibly, if swinging 
correctly, put his weight on his right 
leg, and that at the top of his swing 
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it must be mainly on his left—and so an- 
other well-worn belief goes by the 
board. 

So it is with the exaggerated swing 
that for so many years dominated the 
mind of aspiring golfers to such an ex- 
tent that many of them thought more 
of getting the swing than of hitting 
the ball. It is slowly but surely going. 

The era of new thought in golf has 
dawned. It will not make the game 
less attractive. It will not make it any 
more exacting, for the higher know!l- 
edge cannot become an obsession. It 
sinks into a man, and he scarcely 
thinks of it as something beyond the 
ordinary game. It becomes an inte- 
gral part of the game. It brings him 
into closer touch with the best that is 
in golf. He is able to obtain more 
from it than he could before. He is 
able to do more than he could formerly, 
for a man cannot get to the soul of golf 
except through the body, and love he 
not the body with the love of the truest 
of true golfers he will never know the 
soul. 

P. A. Vaile. 





THE SEVERINS. 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
When the Severins sat down to din- 


ner that night Mrs. Severin told 
Michael that they had returned Mrs. 
Walsingham’s call that afternoon. He 
asked which of them had been, and he 
looked astonished when he heard that 
they had all been, including Bob. He 
said that perhaps two of them would 
have been sufficient. But he did not 
lay any stress on their blunder, as he 
did not wish to hurt their feelings. 
Besides, he regarded the present state 
of affairs as temporary. He looked 
forward to the time when he would be 


living with his mother and Camilla; and 
Camilla never offended his taste. Bob 
was full of Mrs. St. Erth’s invitation 
both before he went and after he came 
back from her house. He could not 
describe the house to his sisters, but 
he said he had never seen such big 
strawberries as they had at lunch. 
After lunch she had taken him to the 
Hippodrome, and then to tea at Bus- 
zard’s. He arrived home in a hansom, 
his hands clutching a box of sweets, 
his angelic face radiant, and his spirits 
boisterous. 

“She has given me five shillings for 
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donkey rides as well as the sweets,” 
he related. “When we come back from 
the seaside I’m going to see her agaia. 
She says she likes boys. She’s rippin’.” 

“Where are you to have donkey 
rides?” asked Michael. 

“At the seaside—in August. I told 
her about Carbay and our hut blowing 
down in the gale, and the fish we 
caught and the blackberry jam. She 
said it sounded a rippin’ place, and 
she wished she could come too. She 
can play cricket—not as well as a boy 
or a man, of course—but I said I'd 
play with her if she came to Carbay.” 

“Where is Carbay, and when are you 
all going there?’ said Michael. 

Carbay, his family informed 
was on the west coast, and for two 
years past Tom Crewe had sent them 
a holiday present that paid their jour- 
ney there and back and the rent of a 
cottage for six weeks. They had shut 
up the corner house, taken the Harriet 
of the moment with them, and had, as 
Bob justly remarked, a ripping time. 
But Tom Crewe had said nothing about 
sending them a check for the holidays 
this year. He was probably rather an- 
noyed because Clotilda had spent her 
passage money on clothes instead of 
going out to him. At least that had 
crossed Mrs. Severin’s mind, although 
Clotilda said it was nonsense. Tom, 
his wife avowed, was a sensible man 
and expected her to do as she pleased. 

Michael said that until he heard 
from Tom or saw him he could not 
judge of his sense, but that at any rate 
the family need not do without their 
usual holiday. The cottage could be 
engaged at once, as in this hot weather 
the sooner they all left London the 
better. Camilla asked what he would 
do if they took Harriet with them and 
shut up the house, and he said that 
he would be away on business a good 
deal, and that when he was in London 
he could live at his club. He was glad 
to find that for once the whole family 


him, 
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desired the same thing, and that from 
the moment the plan was made they 
were in a childish hurry to carry it 
He thought that their speedy de- 
parture and prolonged absence were 
most desirable for many reasons. He 
wanted to separate Clotilda from De- 
minski and Selma from the frog- 
mouthed girl and her lover; as a matter 
of fact, Selma's intimacy with these 
undesirables was running the usual 
course of her friendships, and had just 
reached the quarrelsome stage. For a 
week past she had not been on speak- 
ing terms with them; but Michael did 
not follow these ins and outs of her 
attachments, and at any rate he knew 
enough of her by this time to know 
that her moods were as variable as the 
weather. Besides, there were other 
little flaws in the social environment 
his happy-go-lucky family had made 
for itself. He thought it well that Mr. 
Jenkins should get out of the way of 
dropping in whenever he heard the 
piano, and that Bob should play with 
Camilla on the sands instead of with 
the rabble of an inferior school in the 
streets. When they all returned in the 
autumn it would be time to introduce 
other changes he had in view. 

The girls told their mother that the 


out. 


post was too slow in its ways, and that 
a reply telegram must be sent to the 


cottage at once. This was accordingly 
done, and from the moment the reply 
came saying that everything would be 
ready for them in two days the corner 
house was in a state of excitement, 
business and confusion. 

“They want to start on Friday,” 
Mrs. Severin complained to Michael. 
“But it is impossible to get the house 
ready by Friday.” 

“Can't you leave the house as it is?” 
said Michael, who wished to pacify 
his mother, but did not know much 
about houses. 

Mrs, Severin in a rambling way dis- 
coursed to him of dust, moth, burglars, 
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earetakers. and cats. Michael made no 
attempt to follow it closely, but gath- 
ered at the end of half an hour or so 
that Mrs. Severin would like to leave 
Mrs. Ginger in the house, but consid- 
ered her expensive. Last year the al- 
ternative had been to travel to Carbay 
with a cat, and back from Carbay 
with a cat and kittens. 

“It was a corridor train,” she said, 
“and Bob would play with the kittens 
and they got away, and then he would 
hunt through the train for them till 
the attendants made a fuss about it. 
Then he howled because one kitten 
was lost, and an old lady in the next 
carriage complained of him. We had 
a dreadful journey.” 

So it was settled that this year the 
expensive Mrs. Ginger should be left 
in charge of the house and the cats, 
and for the next two days the family 
prepared for its exodus. Clotilda and 
Selma overhauled their wardrobes and 
did some shopping; Camilla patched 
and tidied for her mother, Bob, and 
herself; Mrs. Severin wandered aim- 
lessly about the house and told every 
one she would be too fatigued to 
travel; and Bob was so wild with joy 
and expectation that he drove even his 
dear friend Camilla to say that it 
would be a relief when he went to 
school. On the morning of their de- 
parture they nearly missed their train 
because when the omnibus was loaded 
with trunks and ready to start the boy 
could not be found. It was Camilla 
who tore across the garden to his favor- 
ite tree and discovered him shooting 
peas at Mrs. Legrange’s back windows 
from its topmost branches; and it was 
Camilla who, having dressed him half 
an hour ago in clean flannels, knew 
where to find others without a mo- 
ment’s delay. 

“With Bob it is never safe not to 
have a change of clothes where you 
can find them,” she explained to 
Michael. “Last year he sat down on 


a wet flower bed and dug up worms 
for fishing just before we started.” 
Michael felt that the express train 
taking his people to the country took a 
considerable weight off his mind for a 
time. It occurred to him often enough 
that most men in his place would make 
them a comfortable allowance and 
leave them to go their ways. Some 
times he thought this would be the 
sensible as well as the easy thing to 
do. He was sure that most of his 
friends would say so, but they were 
mostly English and would look at the 
situation from a_ practical point of 
view. When the ways of your people 
are entirely not your ways, when you 
have grown so far asunder from each 
other that their thought, their habits, 
their desires, their friends are all dif- 
ferent from yours, then it is surely 
folly to remain with them. In theory 
Michael saw the common sense of this, 
but in practice he could not be in- 
different to his kith and kin, to their 
fates, or even to their natures and con- 
duct. The mysterious tie of blood linked 
them with him against all reason, 
against his very wishes. It had called 
to him across the years and across the 
world, and he had come at its call, to 
find discomfort, perplexity, affection, 
and an intangible unbreakable chain. 
The people he revered in the world 
were toilers and spinners, the people 
he scorned were dreamers and wind- 
bags; and nothing roused him to wrath 
more surely than the impertinent as- 
sumption that the daily duty and the 
daily work, honestly and steadily done, 
takes less spiritual effort and is on a 
lower spiritual level than a vague, 
fruitless life amongst the clouds. He 
was by temperament so averse from 
the drones of the world that he hardly 
distinguished amongst them and hardly 
recognized degrees of crankiness, folly, 
and misfortune. He saw that his 
mother and sisters were surrounded by 
people he wanted to sweep out of the 
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house, and in thinking of them as a 
rabble he never stopped to consider 
their separate personalities. But De- 
minski did stand out with danger sig- 
nals from the rest of them. Michael 
saw that Clotilda was strongly at- 
tracted by the man, and that there was 
not much either in her surroundings or 
her professed principles to protect her. 
As for Deminski, he had no principles 
from Michael’s point of view. He 
scoffed openly at marriage and the 
sanctity of marriage; a man-made tie 
he called it, to be loosened at will by 
men in their senses, to be rejected with 
contumely by women of intelligence. 
The happy marriages he knew had not 
been blessed by Church or State, he 
vowed. He instanced the poetical and 
harmonious union between his friend 
Kremski and Marie Petersen. “What 
of Mrs. Kremski?” Michael had asked, 
but he had hardly disturbed the flow 
of eloquence that apotheosized these 
liberal alliances and did not allow it- 
self to be diverted by uncomfortable 
side issues. It was Deminski’s pet 
theme, this one of marriage, as he 
called it for the moment. “Why call 
it marriage?’ Michael said once when 
his sisters were not present; “what you 
want is nothing new.” This made De- 
minski angry, because, like other men 
of his views, he prided himself above 
all things on being in advance of his 
time. Clotilda, in deference to her 
neighbors, had begged him to express 
his opinions in German, because, as 
she pointed out, if Mrs. Henderson and 
Miss Jenkins knew that the innocent 
ears of Arthur and Sydney heard such 
tenets the boys would be kept away 
from the house. Upon this Deminski 
had begun to tell a story about Arthur 
and Sydney that Michael did not like. 
He stopped the genial journalist rather 
curtly. There had been an uncomfort- 
able moment for all concerned, but in 
Michael’s presence Deminski had put 
a check on his tongue. This, however, 
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did not mislead Michael. He distrusted 
the man, and desired to see his sisters 
out of his reach. 

For a week or two after the exodus 
from the corner house Michael had 
more peace than he had known since 
he had arrived in England. He lived 
comfortably at his club and worked 
hard as his office. A satisfactory letter 
arrived from Carbay, describing the 
journey and the joyful first few days 
there. Bob would swim out of his 
depth, though he was only a beginner, 
and Mrs. Severin expected him to 
drown before her eyes; otherwise she 
was not suffering from anything but 
Harriet’s temper. The girls wrote of 
walks and picnics. Bob did not write 
at all. Then Michael had to go to 
France for a fortnight or business, 
and directly he came back his partners 
went off for their holiday, leaving him 
in sole charge. They knew by this 
time that they could trust him. But 
wher Mr. Walsingham gave Michael 
his holiday address the young man dis- 
covered that for the next six weeks the 
senior partner and his family would 
be at Sarnen, a village about two miles 
from Carbay. There were golf links 
at Sarnen; otherwise, Mr. Walsingham 
said, the place did not promise much, 
and he thought that his wife and 
daughters were amiable women to put 
up with it. 

“My mother and sisters are in a cot- 
tage at Carbay,” said Michael. 

“Then we shall no doubt come across 
them,” said Mr. Walsingham, and that 
was the most he could say, because he 
knew that his womenfolk would not 
have anything to do with Michael's 
womenfolk if they could help it. 

Mr. Walsingham could not help won- 
dering how Michael got on with the 
mother and sisters who were really 
strangers to him and were succintly 
described by Mrs. Walsingham as im- 
possible. He was mildly curious to 
see the ladies himself. He was curious 
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about another point connected with his 
junior partner, and this he now pro- 
ceeded to clear up. 

“Has St. Erth never asked you to 
his house?” he said. 

“No,” said Michael; “nor did Mrs. St. 
Erth when I met her.” 

“She daren’t call her soul her own, 
poor girl,” he said. “That’s a sad 
story.” 

“Is there a story?’ said Michael. 

“I’m afraid there must be—though 
Madeline never speaks. But she has 
altered. Besides—it’s all I can do to 
stand him, and I'm not his wife.” 

There had been a scene at the office 
this morning, a scene that paved the 
way for Mr. Walsingham’s admission 
—almost forced it, in fact. Mr. St. 
fErth had behaved in such a manner 
that both the older man and the young 
one had wanted with primitive ardor 
to kick him. He had a temper he 
never tried to control, a mean mind, 
and an overbearing tongue. He was 
inclined to be jealous of Michael, both 
of his business ability and of Mr. Wal- 
singham’s liking for him. The scene 
had been ended abruptly by the ap- 
pearance of some people from outside, 
but it had left an unpleasant taste. 
The occasion had been some step taken 
by Michael while he was in France, 
a step in which both Mr. Walsingham 
and he had faith. Mr. St. Erth had 
expressed his want of faith in terms 
that his partners could not forget or 
forgive. Michael went back to his club 
that afternoon in a sanguine and con- 
tented mood. To get rid of Mr. St. 
Erth for six weeks was like getting 
rid of bad weather. He thought of 
Mrs. St. Erth with pity and romantic 
admiration, but she was as far beyond 
his help as if she had lived in a star, 
or as if she had been a star herself 
and had fallen mysteriously and _ ir- 
revocably into darkness. When he 
reached his club he found two letters 
waiting for him—one from Camilla 


and one from Bob. Camilla wrote a 
pleasant letter about the weather and 
their daily doings. Michael read it 
happily till he came to the last sen- 
tence, when he jumped. 

“Deminski has been here a week 
now, and looks better already,” she 
wrote, then signed herself his affection- 
ate sister. Michael opened Bob’s letter 
hurriedly, seeking further light. It 
was not a long one, and it was pro- 
fusely illustrated with colored chalks. 

“Dear Michael,” wrote the boy, 


I have spent the five shillings Mrs. 
Senturth gave me; at least I lost one 
and spent four. There is a shop here 
and girls come on the sands selling 
fruit, and there are three donkeys. Yes- 
terday we had a picnic and all carried 
baskets. I carried a very heavy one, 
and it made my arm ake, so I'll now 
draw a pictcher because it doesn't 
make my arm ake as much as spelling. 
When we got to the picnic Clotilda and 
D (I can’t spell his silly name) were not 
there. To-day they’ve gone out for the 
day in a saleing boat and wouldn’t take 
me although D is shore to be sea-sick. 
and I can stand the ruffest wether. I 
hope you'll come soon and take me out 
in boats. It was nicer before D came. 
He's always jabbering and then if you 
make the least noise or play with the 
cat the girls say be quiet. Instead of 
giving me pocket money at school I 
wish I could have a little to spend here. 
There won't be anything to buy at 
school. I want to bring you a watch- 
stand made of surpuntine marbel but I 
only have 1%4d. left. I will now draw 
you a picture of the watch-stand and 
the cat-fite. The fite took place yester- 
day between our cat and a fox terrier 
and D was afraid and ran into the 
house. I wasn’t. I pulled the fox ter- 
rier off our cat and it got away. It 
was a very savage dog and mite have 
bit me. It didn’t.—Bob. 


Michael put- down the letter and 
wondered what he could do. It was 
impossible to separate his mother and 
sisters from this man. He might write 
and ask Mrs. Severin to send Deminski 
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about his business, but Michael knew 
pretty well by this time what the result 
would be: sheets of rambling twaddle 
about the complications and subtleties 
of the family friendship for this lonely 
and remarkable young man, reflections 
on Michael’s want of sympathy, allu- 
sions to the proverbial narrowness of 
the English point of view; words, 
words, words in short, and nothing 
else. Yet something ought to be done, 
if only for Tom Crewe’s sake. If 
Michael could have gone himself, he 
would have set off at once. But with 
both his partners away, it was impos- 
sible to leave London for the moment. 
A letter to his mother seemed the only 
course open, and he wrote one there 
and then, using few words, making no 
reproaches, only saying that he wished 
she would not entertain Deminski in 
her cottage, and that he hoped she 
would find some way of letting him go 
as soon as possible. He also wrote a 
short note to Bob, and sent him a 
postal order for five shillings. 

On the following day when he left 
the office he went straight to the Cres- 
cent, as he wanted some clothes he had 
left there. He could not get in with 
his key, because Mrs. Ginger kept the 
door on the chain, but in time she ap- 
herself. She explained, quite 
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needlessly, that she had not begun to 
clean yet, and when Michael went inta 
the drawing-room he thought he had 
never seen a place look so grimy and 
forsaken; but he sat down a moment 
to look through a pile of circulars and 
catalogues that she had not sent on. 
While he was doing this Mrs. Ginger 
tramped upstairs again with a tele- 
gram which she said she had been 
about to put in an envelope and post 
to Mrs. Crewe. Michael opened it, 
read it, stared at it, and tried to collect 
his wits. 

“When did this come?’ 

“About an hour ago,” 
Ginger. 

Michael looked at the form again. 

“Arrive at Waterloo five o’clock Tom 


he said. 


said Mrs. 


Crewe,” he read. 


“Mr. Crewe arrives from South 
Africa this afternoon,” he said. “I will 
wait here for him.” 

“Sakes alive,” said Mrs. Ginger. 
“Do Mrs. Crewe know it?” 

“T suppose not,” said Michael. 

“I ’ate telegrafts,” said Mrs. Gin- 


ger, “they’re always upsetting—What'll 
Will he want 
Because 


the gentleman do, sir? 
‘is supper and ‘is bed ‘ere? 
I ain't got a thing in the ‘ouse.” 

“IT shall take him to my club,” 
Michael. 


said 


(To be continued.) 





IN KAMBODIA. 
By Str Hu@a CurrForp, K.C.M.G, 


V. 
ON BOARD A CHALOUPE. 
I've hustled round and sparred, hustled 
round, hustled round, 
I've fit and tore and scratched, and 
hustled round, 
Till I'd like to take a berth in the cem- 
etery earth 
And sleep for all I'm worth—under 
ground! 
—Sleep Enough. 


It is the custom of the robust and 
independent Britisher engaged in for- 
eign travel to complain that on the 
Continent he is deprived of the meas- 
ure of personal liberty which is his 
birthright. He declares with indigna- 
tion, and in language that is not al- 
ways publishable, that he is treated 
like a qualified infant, that he is 
penned into folds at railway stations 
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like a pack of unmentionable sheep, 
that he is separated from his precious 
luggage, that he is not suffered to as- 
sure himself that it has even an aver- 
age chance of reaching its destination, 
and that generally he is subjected by 
an over-officialized population to 
treatment at which honest, beef-bred 
blood boils in his swollen veins. Any- 
body who trusts himself in Indo-China 
to the by no means tender care of men 
and ships need be under no sort of ap- 
prehension that he will be looked af- 
ter too particularly. 

You clamber on board the chaloupe, 
as the steamers which ply upon the 
Mekong are locally called, across the 
decks of one or more moored vessels, 
shouldering your way as best you can 
through clamorous mobs of natives, 
and deposit your coolie-borne gear 
upon the toes of the wailing passen- 
gers. There is cabin accommodation 
of a sort for about a dozen white folk, 
and more than double that number of 
Europeans are on board. If you are 
big, resolute, can stamp hard and have 
no care for other folks’ toes, you can 
find sufficient standing-room. Native 
families will camp contentedly about 
and on your feet; native brats, with 
hands awfully smeared with sticky sub- 
stances, will climb up your legs; your 
boxes will be flung into a heap among 
the firewood. Somewhere, mysterious, 
veiled, majestic, a presiding deity, 
ealled a Commissaire, occupies a hid- 
den shrine. If you ask to have him 
produced, Chinese servants will lay 
their cheeks on the palms of their 
hands, close their eyes, and simulate 
slumber. If you penetrate to his tab- 
ernacle, you will see the substantial 
hind-quarters of this divinity clothed 
in close-fitting duck. His face is to 
the wall: you can hear him sleeping. 
To wake him is to make bad worse— 
very much worse. To wait for him to 
awake is tedious, but the beginning of 
all wisdom on a chaloupe plying on 


these Eastern rivers. Some time dur- 
ing the morning he will lounge up on 
deck, clear a space for the European 
passengers by sweeping the native 
camps into little heaps with his foot, 
will take your money or look at your 
ticket. and wil! thereafter be com- 
fortably conscious that the whole duty 
of man has been triumphantly per- 
formed. Then he will go to sleep again, 
till next day. 

Twice a-day you will be fed, much as 
beasts are fed, in droves. If you are 
persistent and clamorous, you may 
raise in the course of time a pale liquid 
and some unappetizing appurtenances 
which masquerade as afternoon tea: 
but this is an innovation, and by no 
means to be encouraged. Finding 
somewhere to sleep is an operation 
which stimulates every inventive and 
combative instinct that may be la- 
tent in you. Of course, you have your 
camp-bed. If this is so constructed as 
to open with a spring and a bound, 
you must take full advantage of its 
possibilities as a weapon of offence, 
for now you have to battle, not for 
standing- but for sleeping-room. In a 
space the size of a cock-pit a dozen fe- 
vered Frenchmen are struggling with 
the mysteries of patent camp-beds,— 
camp-beds that fit into a sponge-bag 
and elongate, telescope fashion, till 
they stretch half across the deck; 
camp-beds that open nicely. but let 
their owners’ heads fall bang upon the 
planks, like the head of the unfortu- 
nate Mantellini; camp-beds that will 
not open at all; camp-beds that open 
reluctantly and _ thereafter assume 
shapes of fantastic and obstinate 
crookedness; camp-beds that render 
their owners hot or cold, ejaculatory 
or blasphemous, stonily dumb with rage 
or luridly eloquent. There are some, 
too, which seem to bite like dogs, for 
now and then a scream arises, and into 
the heart of the confusion dances an 
agonized figure, with its fingers in its 
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mouth, an@ a face distorted by pain 
above fluttering pyjamas. 

I was fortunate enough to get my 
bed fixed first of all; so I wedged it 
somehow into the centre of the strug- 
gle, stowed everything in my imme- 
diate possession under it, and lay down 
upon it, to keep it in place as nearly 
as thight be. With outstretched hands 
and feet I warded off the assaults of 
other camp-beds which threatened 
every moment to obliterate me. It af- 
forded me an active and exciting quar- 
ter of an hour, and reminded me of the 
sensations one experiences when one 
lies on one’s back and shoots a rapid 
foot-foremost after being upset in the 
first flight. tventually the battle 
waned, and, drawing a long breath, I 
looked out upon the scene around me. 
Camp-beds were heaped up all over the 
narrow space of deck, exactly like 
drift-timber on a sand-spit when a big 
flood has subsided and stranded it. and 
on the top of each of them a veiled and 
ghostly figure was discernible entan- 
gled dreadfully in yards and yards of 
butter-muslin. The occupants were 
warring with mosquito-nets, not 
cause here in the centre of the big 
lake there were any mosquitoes, but 
because fresh air, especially at night, is 
held by local superstition to be a 
deadly thing. There are two enemies 
of which in Indo-China every French- 
man goes in mortal terror,—fresh air 
and the sun. To exclude the former 
every sort of precaution is taken, in- 
cluding such placing the 
hbath-room in the window-space, to the 
scandal of the onlooking populace, and 
the bedroom in the airless alcove where 
the bath-room ought to be. Protection 
from the latter is sought by wearing a 
pith helmet under a double-awning on 
board ship, or even in the house, if a 
ray of sunlight seems likely to pene- 
trate into its stuffy interior. The trop- 
ical sun is something which requires 
to be treated with respect: but to the 
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Anglo-Asiatic the reverence here paid 
to him is sheer slavish servility. 


VL 
FROM PHNOM PENH TO ANGEOR. 

There's nae place like our ain home, 

O, would that I were there! 
There’s nae home like our ain home 

To be met with onywhere. 
And O, that I were back again 

To our farm and fields sae green, 
And heard the tongues of our ain folk, 

And was what I hae been! 


The run up through Kambodia to the 
mouth of the little Siam Reap river 
takes you through pretty country, and 
country too which is somewhat more 
thickly inhabited than any hitherto 
traversed. Native villages abound. 
Udong, which was the capital of the 
kingdom until Norodom migrated down 
river to Phnom Penh, is seen some 
miles inland with graceful dagobas and 
pagodas crowning its conical hills. 
Just before dusk we reached Kompong 
Chnang, the most amphibious place in 
all this amphibious land. The village 
—it is a very sizeable village. though 
it hardly amounts to a town—is moored 
to the submerged mud-banks at a little 
distance from the point whence the 
river flows out of the great lake. It 
consists of thatched houses built upon 
rafts, of boats, of huge fantastic junks, 
of huts riding straddle-legged upon a 
couple of tree-trunks saved from the 
drift of last year’s flood, of everything 
that will float and allow of some sort 
of structure being rigged upon it above 
water-level. Several acres of water 
are covered in this manner, with nar- 
row alleys separating one line of float- 
ing structures from its nearest neigh- 
bors. Tiny sampans and dug-outs shoot 
hither and thither: water-logged rafts, 
made of half a dozen broached bamboos 
tied together anyhow, are valuable 
means of communication between 
house and house; urchins paddle them- 


selves about astride of rotting logs. 
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The chaloupe brings up alongside a raft 
moored at the extreme edge of this 
floating village, and takes in cargo. 
The ubiquitous Chinese seem to be the 
principal inhabitants, but one wonders 
how it comes to pass that the driving- 
power of even Oriental perversity 
should have sufficed to induce people to 
establish a settlement in so unpromis- 
ing a place. 

When the floods subside, Kompong 
Chnang settles down ingloriously into 
the mud. Every junk careens, or is 
propped up somehow, every raft cants 
to one side, its floats sinking solidly 
into the ooze, every boat is stranded. 
Eventually the mud cakes and hardens 
and will bear a man’s weight with 
ease. but before this happens there is a 
season during which Kompong Chnang 
stands a sort of siege, invested by ar- 
mies of slime, and suffering the dire as- 
saults of fever. It is spoken of in In- 
do-China as “the Venice of Kambo- 
dia,” a title which suggests the grand- 
iose delusions of a victim of general 
paralysis. 

Shortly after leaving Kompong 
Chnang, the entrance to the great lake 
of Ton-lé Sap is reached. This im- 
mense sheet of inland water, which 
measures in places some sixty miles 
across, covers a huge area, and is fed 
by innumerable little rivers. At times 
it is lashed by the wind into quite a 
formidable sea, and the bad sailor, who 
has left the ocean two hundred miles 
behind him, may find here a renewal of 
all his agonies. It has no abrupt 
ending, for it melts into the flat sur- 
rounding country quite imperceptibly 
through wide areas of what are locally 
termed submerged “forest.” The big 
villages of Pur-sat, Siam Reap, and 
Battambang each stand some miles in- 
land, and are reached by sampans 
which scrape their way up the shal- 
low rivers upon which they stand. 

We came to a halt off the mouth of 
the Pur-sat river during the night, and 


reached the mouth of the Siam Reap 
just before the dawn. The daylight 
came grudgingly. and showed through 
its wan light a rickety wooden struc- 
ture perched on immensely high piles, 
and canted crazily to the left. For the 
rest, on the western side there was 
nothing to be seen but the wide, still 
waters of the lake spreading away to 
the horizon, and on the left the line 
of mean scrub standing up to its waist 
in water. Big roofed sampans were 
awaiting us, and those who were bound 
for Angkor seized each upon one of 
these and began the ferocious battle 
which is the accompaniment of every 
action on board one of these chaloupes. 

The Commissaire, of course, was 
asleep. The crew are there to work 
the ship, not to help passengers. The 
people of the sampan—two men and a 
boy—had muscles like worsted yarn. 
Even the lightest weights’ broke 
through their hold. The ship, you are 
informed, will leave at six o'clock 
whether you have got off or no. You 
must load your sampan yourself, and 
if you are wise you set to work like a 
navvy. Healthy exercise is good for 
the body, especially in the early 
morning, but this particular form of 
exercise upsets your preconceived no- 
tions of the eternal fitness of things if 
you have lived long east of Suez. To 
force the meanest white man to hump 
his own kit and load his own boat 
while scores of natives watch his la- 
bors has a flavor, to our thinking. of 
methods of barbarism. So, seemingly. 
thought two Malays who were among 
the deck-passengers, for they helped 
me like men. Their muscles were not 
made of pack-thread, and moreover 
they spoke their own language. Most 
of the Malays in Kambodia speak an 
antique tongue called Cham.—the an- 
cient language of the now defunct king- 
dom of Champa. 

Everything was got in-board at last. 
and the loaded sampan waddled off 
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shorewards. Seated upon one of my 
boxes with a man and a boy in front of 
me, each working a single oar, gondola 
fashion, while a third, at the stern be- 
hind the roofed space, steered in a 
similar way, I looked out at the sub- 
merged “forest” of which I had heard 
so much. It consisted of low, coarse 
scrub bushes, green atop, dead where 
the flood had smothered them in mud, 
and standing in shaliow water. It was 
not forest at all,—it was not in the 
least impressive. It was only dirty 
and mean and amphibian. A mile or 
two of this brought us to the mouth of 
a little river, its low banks covered by 
a growth of sparse bushes, and up this 
we crept, sticking fast every hundred 
yards or so. With much shouting the 
two paper-backed men and the small 
the side and shoved 
It took my boat four mortal 
hours to reach the mud-bank upon 
which five bullock-carts awaited 

With much effort and outcry my gear 
was loaded into these incredibly small 
carts, each drawn by a pair of fat lit- 
tle humped bulls and I set off across 
the mud flat in the direction of Siam 
Reap. 

This place, which with the Province 
that surrounds it and that of Pattam- 
bang has recently been ceded to the 
French by Siam in exchange for Chan- 
tabun, consists of a long straggling vil- 
built in palm- and fruit-groves 
upon each bank of the little river that 
the precise 


boy got over 


feebly. 


me. 


lage, 
bears its name. It is 
counterpart of any big Malay village 
that you may like to name on the east 
coast of the Peninsula, and like all such 
places it has a charm that is indefin- 
able. The houses are built upon piles, 
and nestle cosily under their canopies 
of frond and leafy bough. Before each 
of them is to be found the antediluvian 
rice pestle and mortar, worked with a 
foot-lever, which is an indispensable 
part of the household machinery of 
every Malay family. The golden 
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thatch is “zebra’d,” as the French say, 
by the sunlight struggling through the 
clustering green-stuff overhead; the lit- 
tle river runs, shallow but silent, 
between the compounds which stand 
on either bank; big sampans are 
moored at the landing-stages; dug-outs. 
pass up and down constantly; figures 
gay or quaint—figures of women with 
short, erect hair, and dressed, save for 
a colored scarf, precisely as are the 
men, in white blouse and sompot, fig- 
ures of old hags, incredibly bald and 
bent, figures of men, of boys, and of 
little, naked children, soft and round 
like tiny yellow puff-balls—pass hither 
and thither in the dust of the un-made 
bullock-track, or squat in dark door- 
ways. Only here and there a pagoda 
or a dagoba that, all 
outward seeming notwithstanding, the 
place is not Malay and Muhammadan, 
but Kambodian and Buddhist. 

The track winds on and on, keeping 
close all the while to the river's right 
bank, through some three miles of such 
village as this; past the huts on their 
piles with the tiny palmleaf household 
shrines, like makeshift Punch and Judy 
shows, at their gates; past the lines of 
fences; past the water- 
wheels, turning slowly to send a little 
trickle flowing down bamboo-pipes to 
favored past 


arises to show 


occasional 


some specially house; 
some scattered Chinese shops; past the 
old Siamese fort, now 
longer; past the big enclosure of a pa- 
goda across the stream, where yellow 


Siamese no 


bonzes are sweeping beneath the sacred 
bo-trees.—and so out once more into a 
region of sparse secondary growth from 
amid which a few big trees spring sky- 
ward. Then the bullock-carts turn 
sharply inland, and after crossing a 
tract of scrub and damar-trees, the lat- 
charred cavities at their 
the natives have melted 
out the resin, suddenly the dome over 
the western gate of Angkor Wat—a 
dome like a gigantic fir-cone fashioned’ 


ter with big 


bases where 
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of gray stone—comes into view. The 
end of the pilgrimage has been reached 
at last. That which lies at the end of 
the long journey is payment overfull 
for all the toil of travel. 


VIL. 
ANGKOR AN) ACCOMODATION. 

The string of bullock-carts skirts the 
margin of a big artificial moat, turns 
to the right along a high embankment 
of earth which cuts this moat in two, 
and heads straight for the western gate 
of the great temple. Immediately in 
front of you is the gate itself, sur- 
mounted by a huge carved cone of 
sandstone; to the right and the left the 
massive walls, windows, and roofs of 
the cloisters spread away and are half 
hidden in greenery. The color is gray, 
but the roofs of the cloisters are cov- 
ered with a growth of lichen which 
is brown or purple or black as the sun- 
light strikes it, and the central tower is 
streaked and daubed with similar 
patches of sombre hue. To the very 
gate of the temple the carts approach, 
then turn to the left, between moat and 
cloister, skirt the latter till the end is 
reached, and make their way into the 
sacred enclosure by one of the level en- 
trances which in olden days were used 
for the passage of the elephants. A 
great stone causeway, ten feet high and 
forty feet in width, rises on the right. 
It connects the western gate with the 
great temple of Angkor Wat itself; but 
here the iconoclast has been busy, for 
the stone parapet on either side has 
been laid low, and only an occasional 
seven-headed serpent writhes erect into 
the air, or one or two heralsic lions, in 
grotesque postures, survive their fel- 
lows. 

The carts follow a track parallel to 
the causeway, pass to the rear of a lit- 
tle temple—one of two which flank the 
causeway at the centre of its length_— 
and bring up eventually at a thing 
which is locally called a sala, but which 
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in other lands would be described as a 
tumble-down hut. This at the time 
of my visit was the only accommoda- 
tion for visitors which had so far been 
provided by what my French friends 
in Indo-China lovingly name “cette 
brute d’ Administration.” Recently a 
good hotel has been established by the 
Kambodian Government, and the jour- 
ney rendered far more easy and com- 
fortable. 

Now, from the point of view of the 
individual, it is axiomatic that one 
must live, somehow, even if those re- 
sponsible for Angkor cannot be brought 
to recognize the necessity; wherefore 
it follows that the time and attention 
of the visitor to these ruins is in the 
first instance so completely occupied 
with gross materia] matters that he has 
none to expend upon the object of his 
pilgrimage. The front door of the sala 
is connected by a plank to the cause- 
way itself; from the back-door a crazy 
ladder leads into a quagmire. The 
quagmire is artificial, not natural. It 
is formed by waste water, slops, and 
refuse from the sala. In the centre of 
this quagmire the bullock-carts come 
to a halt. 

As for the sala, it is the story of the 
chaloupe over again. A portion of the 
barn-like space is partitioned off in 
such a fashion as to form four rooms: 
the visitors number about a dozen. The 
first arrivals occupy the four cubicles. 
the overflow camps as best it may in 
the centre of the sala, in which, also, 
all have to eat and carry on the ordinary 
business of existence. Of sanitary ar- 
rangements there are none, but a tub 
of sorts may be obtained, after due 
competition, at a neighboring well. | 
slept the first night in the sala, among 
the cooking-pots and the baggage and 
the overflow visitors; but on the follow- 
ing day, by the kindness of M. Com- 
maille, the Conservateur of the Ruins. 
I was accommodated in one of the lit- 
tle temples half way down the long 
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causeway. The building, fashioned of 
massive blocks of stone fitted each to 
each with a marvellous accuracy of ad- 
justment, was some twenty feet high. 
The great walls, delicately carved, rose 
all round me, meeting overhead in a 
sharp angle. In four places big win- 
dows pierced their thickness, and 
north, south, east, and west there were 
portals half blocked by huge, fallen 
stones. The floor was paved, but was 
inches deep in dust. The gloom of the 
place and the enormous thickness of 
the walls afforded a grateful cool- 
ness. 

Architecturally two things were 
specially noticeable. The roofs, which 
formed an acute angle, were not true 
arches, for the formula of the keystone 
was a secret which the Brahmans, in 
spite of all their wonderful skill as 
builders, never appear to have discov- 
ered. Secondly, the angles of the cor- 
ners of the walls were fortified by great 
“beams” of stone, utterly useless in a 
masonry building such as this, and in- 
deed by their weight imposing un extra 
and wholly unnecessary strain, but 
clearly a survival from times when 
these architects wrought, not in stone, 
but in wood. These stone “cross- 
beams” supply a curious instance of 
how habit can survive the need which 
formed it. 

The manner in which the Brahman 
architects surmounted the difficulty of 
the arch requires a word of explana- 
tion. Beginning at the point in two 
parallel walls where they should be 
made to converge, they placed each 
stone successively upon its fellow in 
such a manner that a portion over- 
lapped upon the inner side, but was 
kept firmly in place by the counteract- 
ing weight of the rest. This process 
was repeated again and again until the 
converging projections of stone came 
into actual contact. At this stage the 
arching part of the building must have 
resembled a couple of staircases meet- 
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ing at the top in a block of stone com- 
mon to both. Next, the steps and an- 
gles of these stairways, both within 
and without the building, were labo- 
riously cut away, till a flush surface 
had been secured, and a very fair sub- 
stitute for an arch had been contrived. 
On the exterior side, the cutting away 
was done with great care, and only 
the peculiar pitch of the roof shows 
that no true arch has been built; but 
within less delicacy was used, for, as a 
few fragmentary remains at Angkor 
Wat show us even to this day, a roof 
of wood, carved as curiously as the 
stone itself, formed the ceilings of the 
cloisters and corridors. 

I held myself to be fortunate in that 
I had escaped from a house of modern 
to a temple of ancient Kambodian con- 
struction, and I maintained this opin- 
ion stoutly for some days. Then it 
began to rain—not the languid, half- 
hearted downpour which in England is 
supposed to let fall cats and dogs, but 
the steady, relentless, determined del- 
uge of the Tropics,—the only really per- 
sistent and energetic thing which is 
natural to these hot ciimates. The 
whole of the surrounding country 
seemed to drain into my temple. Un- 
suspected crannies in ancient Khmer 
walls spouted discolored rain-water; 
shower-baths launched themselves 
from the roofs; fountains bubbled up 
from the floors through the joints of 
the paving; that which had been dust 
became mud—inches deep; that which 
had been mud turned into a quag- 
mire, into puddles, into a pond. I lay 
awake under a soaking mosquito-net, 
with a splash on my face and a sodden 
mass which had once been a match-box, 
in my hand. Daybreak found the rain 
still torrential, and all my movable 
property floating on the surface of the 
flood or hopelessly submerged. 

The next day I retired in great dis- 
order ard badly defeated to the 
sala. 
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VIII. 
THA PHKOM. 

Tha Phrom—thirty temples arranged 
in three groups, the whole overgrown 
by jungle—is typical of the earliest of 
the Brahman ruins. It dates from the 
seventh century. The temples are 
small, no one of them being more than 
some thirty or forty feet in height, and 
many of the cloisters are both low and 
narrow. Yet upon their walls are to be 
found, I think, the most finished and 
perfect carving which these Brahmans 
have left to us. Great wreaths of leaf 
and flower twine themselves along the 
walls, standing out in wonderful deli- 
cacy and prominence from the stone 
wherefrom they are fashioned. Long 
rows of joyous dancing-girls, with high 
three-pointed head-dresses, wing- 
shaped ornaments of immense size at 
their hips, swaying arms and postur- 
ing feet, adorn the cornices, fifteen to 
the group, and of these each face is in- 
dividual and distinct. Brahmans in 
prayer, Brahmans churning butter with 
the aid of slaves, Brahmans wrapt in 
meditation, horses and elephants, cur- 
tains of stone with elaborate designs 
above and delicately wrought fringes 
below, paroquets engaged in desperate 
fight, scroll-work of unending variety, 
—all these things and many more be- 
sides are found in an extraordinary 
profusion graven upon these forsaken 
piles of masonry. Windows in the 
thickness of the wall, every inch of 
their embrasures chased and chiselled 
curiously, admit light into the dim 
cloisters. Great square portals lead 
into court-yards; conical domes crown 
each edifice; and everywhere the cary- 
ing is as fresh as if it had been wrought 
last year. Yet everywhere is jungle, 
—hnothing but jungle. Huge roots 
enwrap the big square stones, wrench 
them asunder, force their way through 
walls, writhe out of door and embra- 
sure, swarm over roofs and courtyards 
amid the piles of débris whose down- 


fall their slow growth has wrought; 
and trees standing on the very sum- 
mit of the corridors and cloisters spring 
erect, without fork or branch, to a 
height of near a hundred feet. 

It is a tremendous silent battle which 
is here being waged—a battle between 
the Titanic work of Man and the inex- 
orable slow might of Nature. And 
everywhere Nature is on the attack, the 
work of man on the defensive, fighting 
a losing fight with dogged, futile ob- 
stinacy. For the victory is with Na- 
ture. Green things triumph insolently 
over the ruin of these vanquished 
stones. Vegetation, like a hungry sea, 
forces itself through every cranny, 
pours into every vacant spot, heaves 
the stones which resist it high in air, 
tumbles them into shattered piles, in- 
vades, smothers, overwhelms them. To- 
day, the man who visits what once was. 
man’s sanctuary must force his way 
through crowding bush and brake, 
must crawl under monstrous roots, 
must swing himself upward by their 
aid, and with ease may lose himself 
hopelessly in this labyrinth of forsaken 
shrines and the dense woods under 
which they lie buried, still fighting 
hopelessly that stubborn, silent battle. 

But the hand of man has also been 
busy in the work of destruction. 
Around the groups of temples a high 
wall, built of lemonite—the stuff which 
in Ceylon we call kabuk, a substance as 
soft as cheese when first cut out of the 
ground, that hardens quickly when ex- 
posed to the air—has been reared as a 
defence against external attack. This 
is recent, and dates from one of the 
many Siamese invasions of Kambodia; 
but in the panic of defence reverence 
for ancient shrines has been forgotten, 
and stones from the temples have been 
torn away and used to fortify the walls. 

Over this barrier you climb, when at 
last you quit the labyrinth of jungle- 
smothered temples, to find yourself 
once more in modern Kambodia. A 
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few rice-fields are on your left, and at 
their edge a little group of thatched 
huts, the whole shut in by a forest of 
secondary growth. In this land, 
feels, it is not only the handiwork of 
man, but himself, who has suf- 
fered disastrous defeat in his eternal 


battle with Nature. 


one 


man 


IX. 
ANGKOR THOM. 

Angkor Thom—the Great Capital,— 
Angkor is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
nagara—is distant from Angkor Wat a 
matter of some two miles. Of the huge 
town which must have existed 
upon the banks of the little Siam Reap 
river, and all around the temples which 
flank the Forum, nothing to-day re- 
mains. It was built of timber—even 
the palaces of the king and those of 
his Brahman lords,—and thus the work 
of destruction made easy. All 
that has survived are the temples— 
larger, more magnificent in conception, 
and almost as beautiful specimens of 
detailed artistic handicraft as those of 
Tha Phrom. The Forum, now a rice- 
field, occupies the centre of the place, 
and on each side of it the ruins are 
ranged. Vast tanks with stone walls 
enclosing them, carved and chiselled 
down to the water's edge, flank or sur- 
round each sacred building. A high 
wall which skirts the upper end of the 
Forum is covered with immense bas-re- 
liefs representing a procession of ele- 
phants, and armed the 
elephants being the size of live bul- 
These works date from the 
ninth century, and represent the sec- 
ond stage in the evolution of the Brah- 
art. The modest ambitions 
which were satisfied by the execution 
of such minor works as the temples and 
cloisters of Tha Phrom were already 
things of the past. Vaster visions were 
beginning to haunt these dreamers in 
stone. The immense conceptions of 
Angkor Wat was still beyond their 
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grasp, but the grandiose was gradually 
obsessing their minds. Temples such 
as the Ba Phun and the Ba Yon—great 
piles of delicately carved stone which 
rise in solid grandeur to a height of a 
hundred feet 
they lack the majesty which is given to 
Angkor Wat by the gloriously 
ceived and magnificently executed plan 
that makes it the wonder that it is, are 
already the work of giants. 

I climbed to the summit of the Ba 
Phun up shattered staircases, feasting 
my eyes upon the wealth of artistic 
detail wherewith this great massive 
monument is beautified: but in the Ba 
Yon I sat me down in a nook of the 
upper temple, and remained there long 
and long. 


or thereabouts—though 


con- 


My seat was in the shadow—I had 
written the gloom—of a big 
square tower, in and out of which roots 
and creepers laced themselves, festoon- 
ing it with greenery. The morning 
sun had risen half-mast high, and all 
Nature was wrapt in the great peace 
and silence of its siesta. Not a breath 
stirred, yet within the temple precincts 
there was a chill as of death. 

On every huge towers 
sprang into the air—square towers, fif- 
ty-three in all, with the ruins of the 
Khmer cones of 
each—and from facet there 
looked at me aée gigantic face of 
Brahma. These faces, like all the other 
Khmer fashioned af- 
ter the stones out of which they are cut 
had been set in their appointed places, 
and so huge are they that for every 
face many substantial blocks have been 
used. Some of these heads are to-day 
as they were when the last touch was 
put to them, thousand 
years ago, by the artist who fashioned 
them,—immense, intpassive, 
with straight Hindu features below the 
Brahmapistic head-dress, and downcast 
eyes eloquent of the inexhaustible pa- 
tience, the tireless. calm, unmoved ex- 
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pectancy of the East. But, with oth- 
‘ers, the roots of banyan and wild fig 
have played strange tricks, wrenching 
the stones asunder, so that grim faces, 
horribly distorted, leer and grin at one, 
like faces seen in nightmares, in appall- 
‘ing contrast to the majestic solemnity 
‘of their neighbors. It is as though 
these faces of the great god Brahma, 
‘deserted by the deity, had become pos- 
sessed by troops of mocking devils,— 
devils who grimace and ogle and wink 
in awful blasphemous derision of the 
High Gods who heard not (as the tragic 
history of the Kambodian Brahmans 
tells), and of the men, their devotees, 
who spent their genius and their skill 
and who sacrificed the lives of thou- 
sands in such pitiful, vain strivings to 
‘propitiate their wrath. 

Words, I find, are empty things when 
one seeks to convey with them even a 
shadow of the impression which is 
stamped upon the mind as one sits in 
this silent place surrounded by these 
gigantic masks. The corftrast between 
the majestic and the bizarre, between 
all that is most intensely serene and 
solemn and impassive and all that is 
diabolically derisive, jeering, bestial, 
between supreme beauty and a gro- 
tesque, ferocious ugliness, is so abrupt, 
so startling, that it has in it something 
of the horror that belongs to the eter- 
nal conflict which rages unceasingly in 
the human soul,—the conflict between 
good and evil, between God and devil, 
between grace and nature. Here, too, 
alas, it is the devils that predominate! 


 * 
ANGKOR WAT. 

High noosa over Angkor Wat,—tropi- 
cal noontide, fierce and pitiless,—yet 
within the central chamber of the great 
western gateway a dim dusk prevailed. 
’ Above me, rough-hewn stones, the suc- 
cessive strata inclining more and more 
from either side to meet at last in the 
acute angle of the roof, supperted, I 


knew, far overhead, an immense coni- 
cal tower. On either hand of me a 
long. straight cloister spread away in 
narrowing perspective, the rigid lines 
broken here and there by deep embra- 
sures, by the square bulk of columns, 
by the jutting masonry of occasional 
shrines in which, dimly seen, stood gi- 
gantic shattered images of Hindu gods. 

Closer at hand were grouped big, 
square columns, with capitals and 
bases delicately carved, and about me 
and around me and before stood the 
massive, century-defying walls and por- 
tals of the gateway. Through win- 
dows whose embrasures, formed in the 
thickness of the walls, were half over- 
grown with greenery, there crept a 
veiled light which served to suggest. 
rather than to reveal, the wealth of 
carving wherewith almost every inch 
of stone was decorated,—carved figures 
of bearded Brahmans, rapt in perpetual 
adoration, of dancing-girls with rounded 
busts and triple pyramidal head- 
dresses; curtains of fine drapery fash- 
ioned in stone, graceful, intricate de- 
signs of flowers, of leaves, of birds, of 
imaginative scroll-work in endless va- 
riety. 

A dank atmosphere pervaded the an- 
cient place; the air was chill, as with 
the chill of a tomb; the veiled light 
fell dim, melancholy, mysterious. Yet 
right in front of me, cut sharply, as it 
were, out of those grim and sombre 
stones, was the blazing oblong of the 
gate. The contrast between the dim. 
shadowy gloom of the interior and the 
tense white glare without was abrupt. 
sudden, stunning as a blow; and the 
eye, dazed and reeling with the shock 
of it, was led along the blinding, aching 
length of the great causeway which. 
like an immense prostrate column of 
colorless flame, stretched away from 
the gateway to the foot of the big tem- 
ple, while above it thin ghosts of heat- 
haze danced and danced. 

Then gradually, as the eye became in- 
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ured to the fierce sunlight, the mighty 
pile of Angkor Wat itself emerged, as 
from behind veils—the splendid, the in- 
evitable culmination of that giant 
causeway. Framed by the great 
sombre stones of the gateway close at 
hand, “mounted,” as it were, upon the 
white-hot sunshine, the huge temple 
stood revealed in all the majesty of its 
design, in all the triumph of its beauty 
and its symmetry. The stairway and 
platform before the outer gate, the long 
lines of the exterior cloisters, the 
massed bulk of the immense base that 
supports the shrines and the four spa- 
cious court-yards of the upper temple, 
the abrupt stairways which scale its 
face and the square portals to which 
they lead, each of these things succes- 
sively fulfilled its purpose, leading the 
eye up and up to the three tremendous 
conical towers whose rough edges, 
fretted by five tiers of upright carven 
stones, were outlined sharply against 
a sky pale with heat. 

And the color of it was marvellous, 
—gray for the most part, every tint 
and shade of gray,—golden grays 
where the sunlight smote the stones. 
silver grays in the lighter shadows. 
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deeper grays merging into blues and 
purples and blacks where the shadows 
were heavy, and ruddy browns with 
violet tints in them where the lichen 
had rusted the stones. 

I saw Angkor Wat half a hundred 
times, at all hours and from many 
points of view, but none save this, I 
think, conveyed to me so complete an 
understanding of the grandeur and 
splendor of its design. Seen thus, one 
grasped at last its full wonder and 
magnificence as a single vast idea, a 
tremendous artistic conception, perfect 
in every part, triumphantly realized, 
leading up stone by stone to the glori- 
ous culmination of its towers,—a con- 
ception which had its birth long ago in 
the brain of some man of genius, whose 
very name is unknown to us, which 
other men labored through three centu- 
ries to.execute, and which stands for 
all time a gigantic monument of human 
effort, of faith, of hope, of fear, of in- 
tellectual striving and aspiration, of 
labor and sore travail, seeking to give 
expression to the instinct that bids 
mankind bow down in worship and 
adoration before the unseen Power that 
moulds our lives. 





THE LATTER-DAY SWISS. 


By Terr ‘‘ApvocatTus DIaBo.t.”’ * 


“The Swiss are the most intolerable 
people in Europe, the most conceited 
and narrow-minded, the most grasping 
and egoistic,” a cosmopolitan, who had 
spent many years in Switzerland, once 
assured me very emphatically. “They 
wiil tell you without a blush,” he con- 
tinued, “that they are much better ed- 
ucated than any other people, and much 
better-looking; that they are more 
moral, more just and honest, more 


* If inthis article the shadows are design- 
edly unrelieved, it is because the case for 
canonization stands elsewhere, and the au- 
thor acts as ““Advocatus Diaboli.”’ 


industrious, and _ infinitely 
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more clever. 
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sent legislators, born solvers of hard 
problems; and they hai! one another 
gravely as freedom’s pet champions. 
One might think, to hear them talk, that 
they had a complete monopoly of all 
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kind, indeed; and that Switzerland was 
worked on strict liberty, equality, and 
fraternity lines.” 

He paused for a moment, and then 
with very like a 
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snort. “As a point of fact, they are 
nothing but a huge fraud. Why, they 
do not know the meaning of the word 
‘freedom,’ nor yet of ‘justice.’ There 
are cantons where the police wield 
more power than in Russia, and where 
the petty tyranny that prevails is sim- 
ply appalling. There are cantons, too, 
where a foreigner’s legal rights are not 
worth the paper on which they are 
written, in case of any dispute with a 
native. The Swiss may be well edu- 
cated, of that I cannot judge; but I 
can judge of their looks, and for real 
downright ugliness—but you will see 
for yourself. They certainly have tal- 
ents of a sort. They have a perfect 
genius, indeed, for imposing on the 
world, for inducing it to think better 
of them than they deserve. Besides, 
they can make one sou do two sous’ 
work, and that is more than either your 
countrymen or mine can do; and they 
can prey on their fellows with consum- 
mate skill. But as for their virtues! 
Just listen to what one of their own 
poets said of them already, hundreds 
of years ago, and the leopard never 
changes its spots: 

“On ne voit Bernois poli, 

Ni Vaudois sobre, 

Ni Balois probe; 

Du Zuricois la chasteté, 

Du Thurgovien lhonnéteté, 

in Helvétie est rareté.” 

I was positively shocked; for I had 
just arrived in Switzerland, and with 
the firm conviction in my mind that the 
Swiss actually had, as this scoffer de- 
clared they claimed to have, “all good 
gifts.” I had heard the most diverse 
persons lavish praise on them, extol 
their rare talents, and hold them up to 
admiration. Besides, I knew that al- 
most every country in Europe had 
marked the high esteem in which it 
held them by sending commissioners to 
study their institutions and learn from 
them. This cosmopolitan’s eyes must 
surely be holden, I thought, unless, in- 
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deed, he cavilled for the mere sake of 
eavilling; and I told him so. Where- 
upon, instead of being indignant, he 
laughed, and threw me down a chal- 
lenge. Would I undertake, he asked, 
to make a note of everything I saw or 
heard during my sojourn in Switzer- 
land that seemed to support his conten- 
tion that the Swiss were an absurdly 
overrated nation—a fraud, in fact? If 
I would, he, on his side, would under- 
take, providing my note-book did not 
prove he was right, to eat his words, 
and go about swearing for the rest of 
his life that the Swiss were every whit 
as good as their neighbors. Beyond 
that he would not go, he said, because 
he had a conscience. 

I accepted the challenge gladly, for 
that I should have nothing to note I 
felt sure. In the course of a very few 
days, however, something occurred 
which, although it, of course, did not 
shake my faith in these people among 
whom I was sojourning, certainly set 
me a-thinking. 

In the town in which I was staying. 
the “Féministes,” who were very ad- 
vanced in their views I was given to 
understand, held a public meeting. It 
was mid-winter, and there was great 
distress in the district. It had been de- 
cided, therefore, to open a goutte-de-lait 
institution, where the children of the 
very poor were to be provided with 
milk gratis. And the subject before 
the meeting was whether legitimate 
and illegitimate children should go 
share and share alike with the milk, or 
whether it should be given only to the 
legitimate. The “Féministes” dis- 
cussed the subject for hours, weighing 
carefully all its pros and cons. They 
then decided that no child born out of 
wedlock should have a single drop. 
Without milk these luckless little ba- 
bies would probably die, the ladies ad- 
mitted; but better let them die, they in- 
sisted, than that the cause of morality 
should suffer. 
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At another of their meetings their at- 
tention was drawn to the case of a 
woman overtaken by unmerited misfor- 
tune, in the hope that they would help 
her out of their charity fund. She 
was, as they knew, face to face with 
starvation; none the less, they refused 
to do anything for her whatever, be- 
cause, although they knew nothing to 
her discredit, they had no proof, they 
argued, that she had not at some time 
done something discreditable. And 
these “Féministes” belonged to the “In- 
telligentia” class, and were counted the 
élite of the town. They were popularly 
supposed to be much wider in their 
sympathies than other women, more 
clear-headed, and in all ways up-to- 
date. 

A few days later, thanks to good 
luck—not merit—I made the acquaint- 
ance of a lady who was a patrician, a 
member of one of the old Swiss fam- 
ilies. Now I was still under the im- 
pression, at that time, that class dis- 
tinctions were much less marked in 
Switzerland than elsewhere; that a sort 
of all-round equality prevailed there, in 
fact, and that the whole nation were 
more or less democrats. I was not a 
little surprised, therefore, at the reply I 
received when I ventured one day to 
ask her why neither she nor other la- 
dies of her rank and race were ever 
seen at the house of any foreign rep- 
resentative in Berne. 

She looked at me for a moment in 
pained surprise—evidently she was dis- 
appointed in me. “We do not know 
the Corps Diplomatique,” she then re- 
marked loftily; and from the tone in 
which she spoke one might have 
thought that the Corps Diplomatique 
was made up of very low-down persons 
indeed—the sort of persons whom no 
self-respecting patrician could possibly 
be expected to know. “It was differ- 
ent, of course, when the de B ns 
were here,” she added with a sigh, 
the de B ns having, presumably, 
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the proper number of quarterings. 

This lady was neither beautiful, nor 
clever, nor rich, neither cultured, nor 
well-mannered, nor yet even kindly. So 
far as an outsider could judge, indeed, 
she had not a single good gift on which 
to pride herself, excepting, of course, 
her pedigree. None the less, she was 
firmly convinced, as she allowed me to 
see very clearly, that she was the very 
salt of the earth, and that a great gulf 
lay between her and mere ordinary 
mortals, even diplomatists. And she 
was a typical member of the Swiss pa- 
trician I found—of the female 
section of it, at any rate. 

Swiss patricians plume themselves 
on being the most exclusive aristocracy 
in Europe. So exclusive are they, in- 
deed, that of late years they have been 
reduced to associating solely with one 
another; for they are for the most part 
not rich enough to travel: and it very 
rarely happens, in these topsy-turvyish 
days, that anyone goes to Switzerland 
who has a long enough lineage to be 
permitted to associate with them. Be- 
sides, they have a marked dislike of 
foreigners; of them 
was kind enough to explain to me, for- 
eigners, although a source of profit to 
innkeepers and the like, are to them a 
source of Before the 
tourist took to stalking about in their 
midst, living was cheap there, it seems, 
and servant-maids plentiful. 
Now, living is terribly dear, as they 
count dear, and not a servant-maid is 
to be had. Nor is this all. Although 
the tourist does nothing for them but 
step on their toes and annoy them, they 
must pay higher rates and taxes that 
he may have good roads to walk on, 
and spiral railways in which to travel. 
This, at any rate, is their tale. Thus, 
if they scowl when they meet him—and 
they certainly do—it is not without rea- 
son. 

Even among their own country-folk, 
however, these Swiss patricians form a 
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because, as one 
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class apart, and hold, as a rule, no so- 
cial intercourse whatever with any 
other class. They do not know their 
own President, and many of them 
would shudder at the thought of ex- 
changing visits with his Ministers. 
Excepting in the few cantons where 
they themselves have captured the Ma- 
chine, they stand as rigidly aloof from 
politics as from their less well-born fel- 
lows. For they are, for the most part, 
the veriest Rip Van Winkles; and noth- 
ing will make them understand that 
even the smallest of cantons cannot be 
managed on quite the same lines as in 
the fifteenth century. Now, had I met 
with these people in Spain, or even in 
Russia, I should not have been so very 
much surprised; but to meet with them 
in up-to-date Switzerland upset all my 
preconceived notions. 

When I had been in Switzerland 
some little time, I went to stay in one 
of her model towns, a town that is ex- 
tremely proud of the way in which its 
affairs are managed; and while I was 
there, as it chanced, a somewhat cu- 
rious case came up for judgment. An 
American lady had hung on her bal- 
cony a bird-cage, in which were a ca- 
nary and a tiny glass of water. The 
canary, wishing for a bath, sprang into 
the water, it seems, at the very mo- 
ment, too, when a Swiss lady was pass- 
ing. The result was, a drop of water 
fell on her bonnet. Only one drop fell, 
it was admitted, and that drop—a lit- 
tle one—did no damage whatever to the 
bonnet. None the less, a gendarme, 
who had _ witnessed the _ incident, 
promptly drew up a proces-verbal. The 
end of the matter was, the American 
was summonsed and fined five francs. 

A short time previously, another case 
of much the same kind had been in 
court. A foreign resident was fined 
ten francs because his little girl had 
plucked three buttercups growing on a 
piece of land on which she and some 
half-dozen Swiss children had for years 


been accustomed to play. The land 
had recently changed hands, and its 
new owner had put up a notice forbid- 
ding the plucking of flowers. A pass- 
ing gendarme had found the children 
flagrante delicto, and had forthwith in- 
stituted proceedings against the little 
foreigner, while letting the little na- 
tives go scot-free. The child's father 
appealed against the sentence; and by 
dint of hard fighting, which entailed, of 
course, expense, forced the higher court 
to reduce the fine from ten francs to 
three—i.e. one franc for each butter- 
cup. 

When I tried to learn the whys and 
wherefores of these two cases, I was 
told by a Swiss that one-half of every 
fine levied goes to the gendarme who 
reports the offence for which it is lev- 
ied; and also that Swiss gendarmes 
cannot fairly be expected to be quite 
so alert in taking proceedings against 
their own country-people as against for- 
eigners. Further, I was told by an 
American that in Switzerland all for- 
eigners rank as Egyptians; and that the 
one scriptural injunction that is faith- 
fully obeyed there is that which or- 
dains that Egyptians shall be spoiled. 

In an important Swiss town a for- 
eign ratepayer once complained, as he 
told me himself, to the Poor Relief Di- 
rector that out-relief was being given to 
a family that evidently did not need it, 
as every week they bought tickets and 
went to the theatre. The Director was 
troubled, and said that he knew these 
people were fairly well-off, but that he 
really could not stop their out-relief be- 
cause they were Swiss burghers. 

These are mere trifles, of course; still, 
they made me feel very uncomfortable, 
as I was bound in fairness to enter them 
in my note-book. Within a week, how- 
ever, I had something much more per- 
plexing to record; for the Consul of a 
fairly important State informed me in- 
cidentally that he made it a rule to ad- 
vise his fellow-countrymen to put up 
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with any amount of injustice, while in 
the canton in which he was stationed, 
rather than be drawn into litigation. 
And when I asked him why, he replied 
promptly, “Because here no foreigner 
ever wins in a suit against a native.” 
He had had a long and varied expe- 
rience in the ways of the local and can- 
tonal courts, he told me; in the course 
of it he had known many a case in 
which all the evidence was manifestly 
for the foreigner and against the na- 
tive; but he had never known a case in 
which the verdict had been given for 
the foreigner, even though the native 
had legally not a single leg to stand on. 

He spoke as a business man, one who 
held no brief for or against this people 
among whom his lot was cast; and he 
evidently weighed his words carefully 
—a fact which rendered what he said 
the more impressive and depressing. 

It was a distinguished Swiss lawyer, 
a judge in one of the high courts, who 
gave the next blow to my faith in the 
outcome of my quest. He had studied 
law in England; and, to my amaze- 
ment, I found he quite agreed with the 
old cosmopolitan that in Switzerland 
no one knows the meaning of the word 
“freedom,” at least, not in the English 
acceptance of the term. To prove that 
it was so, he told me of a case in which 
he had once been engaged. 

An old Swiss farmer, who had no 
children, persuaded the daughter of a 
cousin living in America to come over 
and keep house for him. The girl did 
her work well and made him very com- 
fortable. At the end of two years, 
therefore, as he paid her no wages, he 
presented her with a silver watch and 
a hundred francs. This coming to the 
knowledge of his nephews, who were 
his next-of-kin, they promptly cited him 
before the local authorities, on a 
charge of wasting his substance; and 
they applied for a decree pronounc- 
ing him, on the score of prodigality, un- 
fit to manage his own affairs. The 
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decree was actually pronounced, al- 
though the old man fought against it 
tooth and nail, and even offered to un- 
dertake never again to give anything 
to anyone. Simply because he had 
ventured to make a little present to a 
relative, who had rendered him great 
service, he, together with all his be- 
longings, was handed over by the lo- 
cal authorities to the keeping of his 
heirs. And there he would have re 
mained, practically in bondage for the 
rest of his days, if he had not appealed 
to the Federal Court when the cantonal 
court refused to deliver him. The Fed- 
eral Court annulled the decree, thus 
making him a free man again; but had 
he not been more intelligent than most 
of his kind, had he not, too, had an 
American to help him in his battles, 
the chances are it would never even 
have occurred to him to appeal to the 
higher court. This is a point on which 
the Swiss jurist insisted strongly. 
According to him, and he spoke, of 
course, as an expert on the subject, 
local authorities wield more power in 
Switzerland than in any other country. 
Curiously enough, they are actually al- 
lowed in many cases to act as judge, 
jury, prosecutor, and witness, thus com- 
bining four distinct réles in one. The 
result is, the liberty and property of 
the average citizen are completely at 
their mercy, and they are practically 
free to play the tyrant whenever the 
fancy seizes them. For although every 
citizen has, of course, the right to ap- 
peal against them to the cantonal, and 
even the Federal, authorities for pro- 
tection, it the few, not the 
many, who have the courage to appeal, 
even if they have the money, us this 
means entering the lists—a dangerous 
proceeding. In certain country dis- 
tricts and small towns, indeed, no man 
who wishes to eat his dinner in peace 
and to enjoy it, ever does appeal; for he 
knows that, if he does, his life will be 
The local au- 
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thorities may pronounce him, as they 
pronounced the old farmer, unfit to 
manage his own affairs, no matter how 
sharp-witted he may be: or they may 
send him to a home for inebriates, al- 
though he be fairly temperate; or to a 
penal workhouse, although he be both 
self-supporting and industrious. A 
Swiss clergyman assured me in all se- 
riousness that, in his district, any man 
—or woman—on whom the local au- 
thorities look askance must walk his 
shoes very straight indeed if he were to 
escape being sent off to one place or 
another. The authorities could, if they 
chose, he said, send any working man 
to their penal workhouse, quite irre- 
spective of his merits; nay, more, they 
actually did thus send them there 
whenever extra labor was required. 
And as proof of what he said, he 
pointed to the official records of this 
institution, which showed that it was 
not in autumn or winter, as one might 
have expected, that most of the inmates 
were sent, but in early spring. That 
special penal workhouse, it must be 
noted, is not only self-supporting, but 
money-making. 

There are in force in Switzerland cer- 
tain laws which, in the hands of the 
unscrupulous, may work great havoc 
with personal rights and liberties. This 
is a point concerning which there can 
be no dispute. For instance, in most 
cantons men and women may be pun- 
ished not only for what they have 
actually done in the past, but also for 
what may possibly result in the future 
from what they have done. Suppose a 
man is spending week by week all that 
he earns. Then the local authorities. 
acting in conjunction with the local po- 
lice, may send him to a penal work- 
house, on the pretext that his conduct 
is such that he may later become des- 
titute, and therefore a burden on the 
community. To be a burden on the 
community is a crime. The result is, 
a woman who wishes to be rid of her 
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husband for a year or two—or a man 
of his wife—has only to persuade the 
local authorities that, unless he be 
forced to change his ways, he may per- 
haps some day become destitute. I 
myself found in one penal workhouse a 
woman who was there for two years at 
the request of her husband. 

Now, these local authorities, who 
may, if they choose, play the petty ty- 
rant so jauntily, belong as a rule, it 
must not be forgotten, to the lower 
middle-class, many of them being inn- 
keepers. And of inn-keepers it was 
said, in the days when railways came 
to take the place of the old diligence, 
and thus free the high roads from dan- 
ger, “Il n’y a plus de brigands de 
grands chemins. Ils sont tous entrés 
en Suisse pour ouvrir des _ hodtels.’’* 
There are some few cantons, it is true, 
where the higher classes—or the priests 
—have managed by hook and crook to 
keep all power in their own hands. 
There are two or three where it is in 
the hands of one man, and one where 
it has been for three generations in 
those of two families. For election 
urns may be made to yield any result 
you choose, if manipulated so skilfully 
as they are manipulated sometimes in 
Switzerland. 

Before I had been three months in 
the country, I knew—for my own note- 
book proved it—that, so far as justice 
and liberty were concerned, the old cos- 
mopolitan would never have to eat his 
words. I knew, too, that, 
good looks were concerned, there was 
not much chance of his ever having to 
eat them either. For one day in Berne 
I saw a crowd in which there were at 
least eight hundred Swiss women; and 
among the whole eight hundred there 
was not one whom any truthful person 
could have dubbed beautiful, handsome, 
or even pretty. And when I men- 
tioned this fact to a foreign attaché, he 
laughed, though in a somewhat dismal 


1“La Suisse Intime,” by H. Gutjahr. 
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fashion. For two whole years he had, 
he confessed, been going to and fro in 
the land, looking for pretty Swiss 
women. He had never found but one; 
and she, he discovered when he came 
to make inquiries, was by birth not 
Swiss, but French. 

If there was one point concerning the 
Swiss on which I was more sure than 
another, when I arrived in this country, 
it was that they were indeed “infinitely 
more clever than any other people.” 
Once among them, however, to my dis- 
may I could find no outward and vis- 
ible signs of cleverness, although I 
sought them diligently. On the con- 
trary. as a race they struck me, from 
the first, as being quite extraordinarily 
dull, narrow, and uninteresting. I 
never heard one of them say anything 
witty, or make a good joke, or even an 
original remark; and, to make matters 
worse, they seemed to have no thought 
in their heads beyonu themselves and 
their country, and neither to know nor 
yet to care a whit what was passing in 
other countries. Still, in the case of 
cleverness, outward and visible signs 
are, as we all know, often deceptive: 
the superlatively not unfre- 
quently seem to the uninitiated super- 
latively dull. Had it not been for my 
with the cosmopolitan, IL 
might, perhaps, have taken it for 
granted that, if these people did not 
shine socially, it was because they re- 
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compact 


garded shining as frivolous, and there- 
fore unworthy of them. As it was, I 
felt bound, if only for the sake of con- 
fronting him, to try to obtain proof 
that at any rate their claim to intel- 
lectual supremacy rested on a sure 
foundation. I therefore began to pay 
visits to their schools. 

The first school I went to is the pride 
of the canton to which it belongs, and 
the envy of all the other cantons. The 
school buildings are remarkably fine; 
they are perfect models, indeed. of 
what such buildings should be. Every 
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room is lofty, well ventilated, well sup- 
plied with all the latest devices for 
helping in their work both the teachers 
and taught. There are good maps on 
the and pictures dotted 
about. If only the children were on a 
par with their surroundings! They are 
evidently carefully taught, and to use 
their fingers as well as their heads— 
always a satisfactory sign. They could 
read fairly well, and their writing and 
arithmetic were decidedly good. 
Everything concerning the geography 
of Switzerland they seemed to know, 
even to the winding of the tiniest 
stream; and something, although by no 
means everything, concerning her past 
history. But when I asked the chil- 
dren in the highest the ninth- 
year class—in this canton attendance 
at school is compulsory for nine years 
-—the name of the English King, not 
one of them and al- 
though six knew that Kaiser Wilhelm 
ruled in 
that Franz Josef ruled in Austria. 


walls, are 


class, 


could answer; 


Germany, only three knew 

In the eight-year class one boy knew 
the name of the English King, and one 
—but only one—the name of the Swiss 
President. 
the capital of France, whereupon the 


I then inquired what was 


whole class hung their heads; and the 
teacher whispered to me that the ques- 
tion was hardly a fair one, as his pu- 
pils were not taught foreign geography. 

So far 
children, 


as I could make out, these 


who had been at school for 
more than seven years, had never been 
taught anything foreign: had 
been told, at school at any rate, that 
such a country as England existed, or 
that there was such a town as Paris: 
had never been told, in fact, that there 
was any country but Switzerland, any 
The result, I 
must admit, was not altogether satis- 
factory. I could find no signs of spe- 
cial intelligence among these children; 
never did I come across children, in- 


deed, who had quite so little imagina- 


never 


towns but Swiss towns. 
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tion, quite so little ambition, or, on the 
other hand, quite so much all-saving 
common sense. “If every calling were 
open to you, from that of a shoeblack 
to that of a king, what calling would 
you choose?” I asked each one of 
them in turn; and not one of the lot 
chose a calling higher than that of a 
retail trader. 

I once asked the same question in a 
Montenegrin school, and every little 
peasant’s son wished to be a general, a 
judge, or a minister-president; and they 
all knew something about London, 
Paris, and Berlin. In a Roumanian 
village schoo] a little lad knew—as he 
told me—not only that our King’s name 
was Edward, but also that he had a 
niece whose name was Ena, and that 
she was going to marry the King of 
Spain! That was carrying things to 
extremes, of course; still, surely these 
little Swiss would be more alert than 
they are, and also more intelligent, if 
they were not brought up to think that 
Switzerland was the beginning and end 
of the universe. 

In the higher schools and colleges the 
state of things is, no doubt, different; 
but then these institutions are by no 
means purely Swiss. According to the 
latest statistics there are 808 women 
studying medicine in Switzerland, and 
only 18 of them are Swiss. 

From the young I turned my atten- 
tion to the old, and began to go about 
from canton to canton visiting the va- 
rious institutions where the poor are 
housed, when their working days are 
past. I had previously visited similar 
institutions not enly in England, but 
in Germany, Austria, Denmark, and 
Russia; and everywhere I had. of 
course, found among the inmates a few 
old folk whose minds were weaker than 
their bodies—who were feeble-minded, 
in fact. Still, everywhere it was only 
the few with whom this was the case, 
while the great majority were as sharp- 
witted, probably, as they ever had been. 
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In Switzerland it is far otherwise. 
There the impression a Versorgungshaus 
makes on one is that it is an idiot asy- 
lum. In the first of these institutions 
that I visited, a good third of the in- 
mates were feeble-minded, many of 
them being quite imbecile; in the last, 
two-thirds were in the same condition; 
and in several quite one-half. Never 
was I in a country where, in proportion 
to the population, I saw so many old 
men and women who were mentally af- 
flicted. I saw so many, indeed, that I 
asked several doctors if there really 
were so many as there seemed to be, 
and they all agreed that there were. 
According to them, among the working 
classes most of the old people are more 
or less imbecile; and when I inquired 
why, I was told that it was because 
they drank when young so much ab- 
sinthe. 

By this time I was so thoroughly de- 
pressed that I did not even enter a pro- 
test, much less put the matter to the 
test, when I was assured, by one in a 
position to know, that I should find no 
work of real genius written by a Swiss, 
no drama, nor poem, nor novel, no mas- 
terpiece of any sort, indeed; nor any 
picture of the first order that was the 
handiwork of a Swiss, nor yet any 
piece of sculpture. 

Even then I had one hope left, al- 
thought only one. The child who is 
neither pretty nor clever is always ex- 
pected to be good; therefore, surely the 
Swiss must, as a nation, be kindly, hu- 
mane, and moral, I thought, whatever 
else they may not be, and even though 
they be narrow. But when I saw poor 
old women shovelling away the snow 
from the streets of Berne, while great 
strong men, with their hands in their 
pockets, stood watching them, I began 
to have doubts even on this point; and 
these doubts were soon confirmed. For 
I was in Switzerland, as it chanced, 
that Sunday morning when it first be- 
came known that the King of Portu- 
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gal and his son had been murdered; 
and not a word of indignation was to 
be heard, not a word of sorrow, nor even 
surprise. Not only were the whole peo- 
ple indifferent, but they were callous; 
they all seemed to think that the 
slaughtering of crowned heads was 
just the sort of thing one might expect; 
and some of them, as they went on 
their way, gave quite a little chuckle, 
as much as to say, “I told you so!” thus 
proving that they were neither kindly 
nor humane, although they might, of 
course, be moral. 

I learnt, however, from an English 
girl who was going to one of their 
schools, that the Swiss children she 
consorted with there had no notion 
what honesty was—she could not even 
make them see that there was any harm 
in cribbing. Then a foreign friend ex- 
horted me to be sure and count any 
change I might receive, especially at a 
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post-office or railway-station; and he 
gave as a reason that he had learnt, by 
counting his, that Swiss officials are 
prone, in dealing with foreigners, to 
make mistakes, and never to their own 
detriment. In Geneva another shock 
awaited me; for there, in Calvin's own 
town, it was admitted quite cheerfully 
that there were more disorderly houses 
per head of the population than in any 
other town in Europe. 

When the old cosmopolitan read my 
notes he seemed to think that they all 
went to prove that he was right in 
dubbing Europe's model nation a 
huge fraud. An “Advocatus Diaboli” 
who could not find in them a quite ir- 
refutable case must be a very clumsy 
fellow indeed, he maintained; and he 
went on singing his “Tekel” over 
Switzerland and all things Swiss more 
vigorously than ever. 


Edith Sellers. 





THE CHANCES, 


John Chance woke one day to find 
himself a strong individualist. He 
thought the thing over and was angry 
and one-sided. No one had given him 
the gentlest pressure upward, though 
more than one man had tried by kind 
advice and otherwise to give him 2 
good shove down. He had lived pre- 
eariously on his own wits, instead of 
safely on the wits of others. A discov- 
ery of this sort turns some men raging 
socialists; it turned John Chance the 
other way. 

“T have done it off my own bat,” he 
began by arguing; “I have made my- 
self independent. Let others go and 
do the same.” After, be set to think- 
ing hard about the thing, and then he 
would have gone to the stake for in- 
dividualism—at least he might have 
thrust his writing hand into the fire 
for it. 


A strange thing was the suddenness 
of the discovery by John Chance— 
strange because he had been at work 
with his brain many lines of 
thought for full twenty past. 
John Chance was in trade, his line be- 
ing books, papers and magazines. He 
had drifted into letters partly because 
from childhood he had an itch to 
write. He had as a boy a delicate 
throat (which the doctor painted with 
iodine instead of treating by the cold- 
water and cold-air cure), and was let 
loose to play in the lumber-room of an 
old house which held many neglected 
books, among them Dickens, Baxter, 
Burnet, Bousset, Waverley Novels. 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” Shakespeare, 
Spenser, “Religio Medici,” Hazlitt’s 
works, Emerson (then hardly known in 
England), Bacon; with Landor’s “Imag- 
inary Conversations” and poems in two 


on 
years 
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large volumes, the poems being in very 
small print. At fifteea he had ab- 
sorbed everything in the lumber-room 
save Baxter and Bossuet. This seems 
to have been his real education; though 
by “private tuition” two evenings a 
week from an assistant master at the 
market-town Grammar School, he did 
some Latin and Euclid, and got a glim- 
mering of Alschylus’ “Prometheus.” 

He went on to a University. There 
he still read Emerson and Landor and 
Coleridge. He added new subjects 
such as Hogg's “Life of Shelley,” Med- 
win, Cowley’s Essays, De _ Lolme, 
Bagehot, and various books he found 
in the catalogue of one of the libraries. 
The sonnets by Landor to Ianthe he 
had by heart, and would murmur them 
in the summer term in fritillary fields 
of Thyrsis. “O you child, you think 
you're writing upon stone.” He 
breathed, indeed, the names of a good 
many Ianthes then and later; some of 
them were fair and some of them 
frail. 

In the hard-grained individualist of 
five-and-twenty years later, in the scof- 
fer at angels, it was hard to recognize 
the roamer in those romantic, risky 
fields. 

In the autumn nut that holds the 
ripe kernel, it is hard to recognize the 
flower that blossomed in spring. 


Presently, John Chance, by a series 
of chances past and present, found 
himself very much atramp on the road 
of life, a good hard road, too, with hills 
that strain a man as much to come 
down as they strain him to go up. Had 
he been left capital, as by chance his 
cousin Jim was, he might have put it 
into iron; but by chance being left in- 
stead only brains, he put them into the 
making of books and articles which 
can be sold; at a price. It is a low- 
down line of trade from a_ sensible 
money point of view. Books and such 
like is even a ridiculous investment for 


brains—John Chance could tell aspi- 
rants for fame who came to him for 
advice—seeing they yield only a frac- 
tion per cent., and this fraction inse- 
cure. Bind beoks, print books, buy 
and sell books, he could tell aspirants, 
but don’t write them—there is, on the 
whole, no such waste of brain power 
as that. 

Still, if a man like John Chance does 
happen to live long enough and strive 
long enough and stint long enough, he 
may collect just enough to give the 
State a decent excuse for not keeping 
him (as it keeps the highly deserving 
poor) when the nut cracks and the ker- 
nel dries up. 

After all, Chance did sell his stuff. 
At a price. 

John Chance, a passionate lover of 
freedom, slaved to spare the State—or 
to spare himself from the State. 

As for the quality of his work, there 
is not much to say, for it is too early 
to say. He knew Coleridge and 
Shakespeare, but he did not try to do 
Coleridge and Shakespeare. If any- 
one hereafter choose to seek his work, 
it can be found in that mass of printed 
treasure and of printed piffle which the 
State alphabetically sorts and shelves 
in the Museum against the day of 
judgment and the great fire. 


If John Chance had been argued 
into Individualism by his own hard 
lines, Jim his cousin—who happened to 
have no hard lines—had argued him- 
self into Socialism by the hard lines of 
others. 

Whilst John had been a romentic 
youth reading on his own account. and 
likely, people said, to dream his life 
away, Jim was practical, full of am- 
bition to make a fortune—to do some- 
thing in the world. Whilst John read 
the “Ancient Mariner” and Emerson on 
Circles and Compensation, Jim was al- 
ways for reading about iron-smelting 
and cotton-spinning works and inven- 
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The sound of great machines 


tions. 
hummed through his head, and reach- 
ing manhood he was able at once to go 
into the great iron and coal works of 
Furnace, Blastem and Co., at Danger- 


field. In twelve years all the practice 
died in him and he, through, by chance, 
some defect in character, became the 
dreamer. 

In these years at an iron-smelting 
works in a great coalfield district, Jim 
Chance always said he saw enough of 
the misery of the workers, the black 
routine of their lives, to turn any man 
into a raging socialist. Anyhow he be- 
“ame one, and he took away his cap- 
ital. Capital taken out of an iron- 
smelting factory by a Socialist is apt 
to burn the finger. So Jim set about 
distributing it. He came to London 
and joined all sorts of societies, co-op- 
erative, collectivist, what-not—and he 
addressed meetings and read lectures, 
printed and spread broadcast tracts of 
the times on this thesis and on that. 

It is interesting how some people’s 
capital put in ventures of this kind 
grows steadily; how it leads to large 
sales and royalties. The Individualist 
is sometimes rather fond of regarding 
himself as the only man who collects; 
but the Socialist can sometimes collect 
too; he is known now and then for his 
very large circulations and sums in ad- 
vance on royalties. Let us not be led 
by the nose by nicknames. 

But alas for Jim—and alas in the 
end for John—Jim was a sort of im- 
personal collectivist. He grew thin. 
And the thinner he grew in practice the 
hotter he grew in theory. Then a day 
came when the larder of Jim Chance 
and his wife was empty, and the rent 
Was overdue, and the children, both by 
chance boys (for there has been no 
scientific plan tried in Utopia for keep- 
ing the sexes nicely balanced) were like 
to lose their education. 

It is easy to see how Jim Chance 
got into such difficulties. Poor fellow, 


he got in with the wrong lot. Thus he 
joined the Universal So- 
ciety, which included a certain number 
of men members. The U.S.S. were not 
the LL.D.s of the movement, though 
they were spoken hopefully of by some 
of the LL.D.s. 

They heredity, not that 
they knew anything particular about 
heredity, because nothing particular is 
known about it. 


Sisterhood 


discussed 


They exhumed the fossils of that 
new, extremely old question “The 
Sexes.” They impinged—but strictly 
in the light of cold science—on the 
question of free love. 

The President of the U.S.S. was a 
very brilliant woman to look at. A 


leader of opposition in the House of 
Commons had met her declared 
she was beautiful and charming. The 
President heard of this and was greatly 
pleased. Now this explains at once why 
the U.S.S. were not the LL.D.s of the 
movement. Had _ the the 
LL.D.s been complimented on her 
beauty, she would have felt humbled. 
The LL.D.s went in simply for ability, 
for power of logic, and co-ordinating 
great masses of fact and figure. The 
letters of the LL.D.s to the press were 
set up in big-faced minion, leaded; the 
letters of the U.S.S.s could only expect 
a corner in such a column as “Our Let- 
ter Bag.” 

This is not the sort of folk that gets 
advances on royalties and large sums 
for a lecture. 
ists who can't collect. 
derstand individualism enough. 
haven't an eye to the main chance. 

But Jim Chance was happy among 


and 


leader of 


These are the collectiv- 
They don't un- 
They 


them. He and John were constantly 
quarrelling over the rival principles. 


John, getting down to the jarring bones 
of the theory, would declare that every 
nan must Jim, 
that no nan—under his new system of 
heaven on earth, instead of John’s old 
system of hell on earth—need have 2 


dree his own weird: 
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but said nothing. It is a subject to be 
handled delicately. 


weird to dree. So they were always 
at it; Jim in a hot and John in a 
cold passion. But blood is thicker 
than theory, and they always made 
up. 

Jim’s enthusiasm was immense. He 
even had hopes of his cousin. “You 
will be better than any of us,” said he 
with affection and family pride, “when 
instead of collecting for yourself you 
learn the value of doing it for the State. 
Join us! Be the literary editor of the 
U.S.S. Think over it, John, think over 
it,” said Jim, adopting unknowingly the 
manner of a Stryver. 

“I'll think of it,” said John, uncon- 
sciously dropping into the reply which 
the wizard of his childhood put into the 
mouth of Carton. 

After the enthusiast had gone, the 
cynic sat reflecting. “The poor 
damned fool,” he said. But 
whether he was thinking of Jim Chance 
and the tracts and lectures and meet- 
ings of the U.S.S.; or whether of his 
own life, sprung, so he thought in his 
mood, from the blind caves of chance 
and bound for the dead sea of nothing 
—one cannot tell. Only say “ass” 
harsh enough, it so often fits the sayer 
as well as it fits the object. 

John Chance was even taken to one 
of the meetings of the U.S.S. as an in- 
teresting philistine. There was a fairly 
new theory in vogue just then for 
weeding out the inefficient and the peo- 
ple with weirds to dree by breeding 
them out. They were to be hindered 
from mating, hindered by a _ large 
body of highly trained scientific offi- 
cials up in the very latest about 
heredity. 

Jim Chance took it up with warmth 
—it is a subject to be handled firmly. 
His wife took it up coolly—it is a sub- 
ject to be handled delicately. When 
some of the universal sisters round 
John Chance dwelt on the immense 
advantages of the scheme, and dis- 
cussed its methods, he thought an oath, 


Jim Chance’s larder, then, was empty 
after a few years with the U.S.S. and 
like societies, and there was nobody 
save John Chance to replenish it. 

“He called on the State—let us see 
whether the State can deliver him,” 
thought John. 

“He has never done a stroke for me 
—why should I for him?” John tried to 
persuade himself. 

But blood is thicker than theory. 
John Chance recalled with secret emo- 
tion old days of play and boyhood with 
Jim. They alone were left of a family 
that a generation ago was still holding 
up its head in the world. 

(Families are rarely so interesting as 
when they begin to go down and die 
out; in the time of their wealth the 
prayer seems to avail, they are deliv- 
ered all right. It is when the hour 
of death draws near that a family be- 
gins to give us hints of what the law 
and the scheme may be.) 

John Chance swallowed his individ- 
ualism with a grimace, and Jim Chance 
in theory swallowed his theories. He 
chanced it whether or not John’s capital 
would burn his fingers. When the 
balance at the bank is done one does 
chance it; one has felt that—and feel- 
ing is always God’s own fact, where 
theory is often man’s own foible. 

John Chance let charity organization 
go hang and he let individualism go 
hang. 

John dreed Jim’s weird—John kept 
Jim. 

John kept Jim till John died. In this 
tontine the individualist chanced to go 
first. He chanced to get influenza. 
then bronchitis, then double pneumonia, 
and after that there was no chance on 
earth for him. 

So the individualist died and the col- 
lectivist buried him without a shell in 
elm—certainly the wood the _ indi- 
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would have chose to be 


vidualist 
buried in, and which he would have 
buried the collectivist in had it chanced 


to be his turn first. The place was the 
Rise. The number there was, by 
chance, 533.999. Square }§4—10%. .A 
green mound marks it. Jim truly 
meant to put up a stone to his cousin. 
But when grief is fresh the ground is 
fresh too; it is six months ere the 
ground settles down, and after that a 
score of things in life may conspire to 
cheat the dead man of his marble. Who 
knows? 

Jim Chance was cut up by the loss of 
his early playmate and his inveterate 
opponent. But the tracts and lectures 
und the meetings of the U.S.S. and new 
co-operative and collectivist theories, 
and the question of scientific breeding 
—about which the LL.D.s of the move- 
ment were, contrary to their cool habit. 
quite aglow with enthusiasm—and he- 
relity ideas—all joined to deny the 
monumental mason a job. Thus it is a 
great chance now if any nephew's sons 
or nephew’s son’s sons could find the 
individualist’s grave, if from family 
sentiment they tried to. The chances 
are they never will try. It is cold 
stumbling about that terrible city of 
clay, searching for numbers of dead 
men’s houses in side alleys. 

John Chance left no will. Had he 
been a true theorist, a tremendous be- 
liever in principles as his cousin was, 
he might have left all to the Anti-So- 
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cialist Society, whose robustiots mem- 
bers—known among the intellectuals 
on the other side as the A.S.S.s—were 
stumping the country to such good ef- 
fect just then. As it was, he left it to 
chance, and by a singular chance it 
mostly went in tracts, lectures and se- 
cieties which its collector had regarded 
with scorn. 

Not that there was a great deal to 
leave. Literature is not Lombard 
Street. Literature is not even the 
sevenpenny -halfpenny novel - reading 
public. 

John Chance's savings, then, came to 
the family of Jim Chance, and Jim 
Chance invested them in four per cent. 
debentures of The Archic-Anarchie 
Company, Limited, for which —being a 
sincere believer—he came in the end 
to live. 


Finally the time came to put away 
the collectivist, though that was years 
after the individualist had been put 
away. By chance the collectivist had 
put away the individualist, and now 
behold the collectivist himself put away 
by “the house’’—there was not much 
chance about that. Jim, like John, 
was buried in unpolished elm, and #2 
mound of grass marks, too, his place. 
So the State in the end by chance put 
things a bit square between the cousins 
who had loved and the debaters who 
had fought one another for so many 
years. 

George A. B. Dewar. 





THE MOTOR RAGE IN AMERICA. 


The uncertainty of the immediate fu- 
ture in America—the only depressing 
feature in an optimistic financial eut- 
look—has been ascribed to a variety of 
The break-up of the Repub- 
lican party, the campaign against the 
Tariff against great wealth, the 
540 


causes, 


and 


LIVING AGE. VOL. XLVIIT. 


condition of so much inflated specufa- 


tion. still hazardous, even after the 
great “shake-out” of two years ago, are 
all branded as originating causes. 


Those concerned with trans-Continental 
finance have added a mere prosaic rea- 
son, Which appeared at first incredible. 
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This is the determination of the Ameri- 
can to possess a _ wmotor-car. Mr. 
Maurice Low, in the “Morning Post” of 
last Saturday, gives serious reason to 
believe that this is not a jest, but a so- 
ber statement of fact. The margin of 
profit which so many small successful 
farmers and business men save year by 
year, which when invested floats so 
many safe or speculative securities, is 
at present going to the purchase of au- 
tomobiles. The figures of expansion 
and’ consumption are amazing. Mr. 
Low compares it to the two greatest of 
previous American booms—the gold 
strike in California and the discovery 
of the Pennsylvania oil wells. And it 
has:come with almost similar rapidity. 
Fifteen years ago American industry 
turned out £30,000 worth of cars. Ten 
years, even five years ago, automobiles 
were still regarded there, as they are 
in the main regarded in Europe, as 
ministers to the idle pleasure of rich 
men-comparable with the chariot- 
races of old Rome. To-day the output 
of cars is 209,000 a year, worth 45 mil- 
lion pounds. More than 200 millions are 
invested in the manufacture; 400,000 
persons are engaged in it; there is a 
car at present for every 160 persons in 
the States; and the demand shows no 
signs of being satisfied. Detroit pro- 
duces 60 per cent. of the total output. 
A cdmpleted car is there turned out 
every three minutes; the evolution from 
steel billet to. finished machine takes 
six days. - “Munsey’s Magazine” for 
August gives some illustration of the 
romance which always accompanies 
this sudden creation of enormous 
wealth-earning power. One example 
may suffice: Henry Ford was “a De- 
troit' engineer who had served his ap- 
prenticeship in an electric-light plant. 
He evolved a car which he believed 
would sell for a popular price. He 
tried to interest capitalists in vain. 


Finally, he fell in with a stove manu- 


factirer, who agreed to lend him $27,- 


000. ‘But I can’t afford to be identified 
with your project,’ said the backer, 
who feared ridicule for his hardihood. 
That small investment paid a dividend 
as high as 1,300 per cent. in a year. 
To-day the name of the struggling in- 
ventor is known wherever cars are run. 
and his output is measured by thou- 
sands.” 

The demand is from the middle class 
and more prosperous artisans of the 
cities, and from the farmers of the vast 
spaces of the West. The demand has 
been created, and is being satisfied, by 
a cheap car; perfection of machinery 
and the enormous scale of production 
being able to supply—even behind the 
American tariff and its high wages—a 
thoroughly reliable car for £100. Poor 
men are mortgaging their homes and 
selling their savings to get the £100 car. 
The demand of the Western farmer is 
entirely intelligible, and the conditions 
here not paralleled in Western Europe. 
The motor-car for the first time allows 
these, who are still in some sense pio- 
neers, to triumph over space, and, in 
triumphing over space, to be also victo- 
rious over time. The railways—about 
which the Tennysonian age broke into 
poetry of doubtful quality, but un- 
doubted sincerity—are seen here to be 
but the first clumsy attempts of a me- 
chanical intelligence still in its infancy. 
The trains, conveyed along these nar- 
row. shining slips through thousands of 
miles of prairie and desert, could not 
stray one inch to left-hand or right. 
Thirty, fifty. a hundred miles from 
their margin, you were practically cut 
off from the mental stimulus of civiliza- 
tion on the one hand, the material ac- 
cess to markets on the other. And the 
railways, again, speedily passed into 
the control of some corporation, with 
no kindness or compassion, who lured 
out the farmer into the wilderness, and 
then milked him as dry as the ground 
landlord of the city. In the one case 
the increase in industry and business 
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was skimmed off as rent; in the other, 
as freight. To-day, the automobile, as 
a kind of good fairy, may be pictured 
as defying the operations of those two 
Titans of monopoly. On the one hand, 
in the town, the struggle for the partic- 
ular piece of land at the centre, flung 
upward into enormous land value be- 
cause everyone wants to live there, is 
being lightened by the fact that “every- 
one” is coming to be satisfied with a 
villa on the outskirts, and a quiet, sim- 
ple, daily journey to town in the £100 
automobile. On the other hand, the 
country farmer, with a machine so 
subtly devised that it can carry him on 
a visit to a neighbor forty miles away 
one evening, and carry his milk to a 
market forty miles in the other di- 
rection on the following morning, is 
coming more and more into the position 
that he can defy the “octopus” and 
meet it with equal fighting weapons. 
The real fury of the American demand 
comes from the West. In Nebraska, 
we read, there is already an average 
of one machine to every 100 of the pop- 
ulation. In Los Angeles, in Califor- 
nia, the average is one in forty—the 
highest in the United States. Of 
every eight or ten families, one pos- 
sesses a motor. There are those still 
who profess no enthusiasm for this 
achievement of human genius, who ask 
where is the gain in the real things 
that matter. Thoreau denounced the 
excitement over the Atlantic cable, pro- 
*laiming that the only effect of it was 
to pour into “the broad, flapping Amer- 
ican ear” the news that “Princess Ade- 
laide had got the toothache.” But to 
the majority these victories over Space 
and Time—which, at best, are blind, 
brutal, earth-bound an 
epoch, not of criticism, but of rejoicing. 
What is to-day being achieved in West- 
ern America will to-morrow be achiev- 
able in all the waste, lonely spaces of 
the world—in Canada, Australia, the 
South American plain, the vast Sibe- 
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rian steppes. It means an enormous 
advance in the possibility of com- 
munity, human fellowship and the 
amenities of living; it means, incident- 
ally, the rolling of the Mal!thusian 
spectre firally—or, at least, for any con- 
ceivable future time—into the cavern 
of dead bogeys. It means also—let us 
hope something more important than 
either—a reversing of that steady, slow 
drift of the rural populations into the 
cities, which a great writer nearly a 
hundred years ago branded as “the 
graveyards of civilization; a _ drift 
which in Europe was the cause of a 
cosmopolitan anxiety, and in new lands 
like Australia had become a menace.” 
The “railway age” has lasted some- 
thing near a century; the “motor age” 
may fill up the century to come; after 
which aviation will probably make our 
rejoicings over the automobile them- 
selves look ridiculous, as a man will 
easily rise on his monoplane from his 
back garden to take dinner with a 
friend a hundred miles away, and re- 
turn comfortably by midnight. 

And, in addition to this demand of 
the “farmer,” there is, as we have said 
above, the demand of the suburban 
city. Mr. H. G. Wells, after picturing 
in the story of the “Sleeper” the night- 
mare vision of the future town, a cov- 
ered-in, artificially lighted human hive 
of millions, came, in his “Anticipa- 
tions,” to throw over such a prophecy 
of desolation. The new machines, trav- 
elling freely in all directions from the 
city’s centre, and directed, not by some 
incredibly muddling board of British 
railway directors, but by the free 
caprice of each individual owner, were 
to seatter the city far and wide over 
the surrounding counties. And a kind 
of shopping, social, and business cen- 
tre was alone to remain, serving as the 
connecting link of radiating strands of 
lesser cities, manufactories, villages, to 
which easy access was to be given by 


the new cheap mechanical traction. 
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Little progress has yet been made in 
England since that anticipation was 
written towards the fulfilment of the 
ideal. An acreage of empty houses in 
the “West End,” vocal with appealing 
boards in every square and garden, 
may serve to show that, amongst the 
richer quarters, a drift countrywards 
has accompanied the popularity of the 
automobile. But East and South Lon- 
don still reveals to the occasional phil- 
osophic traveller such a stretch of hu- 
man desolation as can be paralleled no- 
where else in the world. The free 
fight for the outward-bound tram at 
evening still offers its pictorial scandal; 
and the metropolis grows, not by the 
formation of independent “garden cit- 
ies’ or suburbs, whose inhabitants can 
dash in and out by mechanical convey- 
ance, but by the plastering of impossi- 
ble suburbs upon impossible suburbs, 
like the leaves of an onion—East Ham 
on West Ham, Cricklewood on Willes- 
den, Tooting on Balham. But the new 
American expansion, with the news of 
its actual effect on the city people, 
comes as a new hope, even for the pos- 
sibility of this old Europe. Just as 
the gas cooking-stove has redeemed the 
life of the poor from a_ particular 
squalor and misery which defied alike 
Christianity and Progress, so the in- 
genious use of “gallons of gasolene” 
The Nation. 


may have more influence on the de- 
struction of the city land monopoly 
than any philosophy of Mr. Henry, or 
politics of Mr. Lloyd George. “To 
some extent,” says Mr. Low, “the mo- 
tor has changed city life. The auto- 
mobile has changed the point of view. 
To live ten or twelve miles out and 
to come backward and forward under 
your own steam is now ‘a sign rather 
of moderate affluence’ instead of (as 
before) of scrimping poverty.” He 
tells the story of a mechanic who 
rented from a member of Congress a 
little cottage for £4 a month. The me- 
chanic offered another £1 a month for 
an adjoining shed, “to keep my automo- 
bile in.” He had bought a second-hand 
motor-car for £40, and every evening 
he and his wife came home init. That 
is a cheery vision for the future; for the 
scattering of Tooting and Willesden 
and West Ham. It is good also, in 
contemplation of such a “scattering,” 
to remember that provision has now 
been wisely made for keeping some of 
the resulting profit in private hands; 
that of the “increment” which such a 
scattering must inevitably produce in 
the conversion of agricultural lands 
into townships and villages, one-fifth 
will henceforth go into the pockets of 
the State. 





HOSPITALITY. 


Working-class women are by nature 
extremely hospitable, but the narrow- 
ness of their houses and the supreme 
claims of husband and children often 
prevent them from gratifying the in- 
clination until late in life. Poverty is 
no hindrance to hospitality and char- 
ity, as I have learnt from many wid- 
ows in large towns living in single 
rooms on out-relief or a tiny pension, 
nor are they checked by false pride. 


As long as they are satisfied with the 
cleanliness of their immediate sur- 
roundings, they will receive any guest, 
gentle or simple, with the same quiet 
dignity. 

On one occasion a widow of seventy- 
six invited me to tea with her; but I 
was given ten days’ notice, and it was 
what my London patients called “quite 
a classy ent’tainment.” A white cloth 
was spread on a low table in front of 
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the fire, and I sat in a basket-chair with 
cushions. “I had the cakes toasted in 
the kitchen,” said my hostess. “This 
fine spring day I thought a large fire 
would be too much for you.” I knew 
that she rented a single room at 1s. 9d., 
and that we were sitting in it; but I 
murmured polite assent. The dish 
had only been “genteelly” full, and 
presently she said: “I must ring for 
some more hot cakes.” She rapped on 
the wall,—no child could have made-be- 
lieve in more whole-hearted fashion. 
The door opened about ten inches, and 
an arm and hand passed in a steaming 
dish. I knew the arm; it belonged to 
an unpolished but kindly disposed 
neighbor, and I was in an awkward 
Ought I to speak to the arm 
My hostess cut the knot: “You 
She’s not 


position. 
or not? 
must excuse Mrs. Black. 
dressed.” 

Later in the afternoon she told me 
that although an only and much-loved 
child, she had been trained in a severe 
school of manners. When, some sev- 
enty years previously, her mother first 
began to take her out to tea, her man- 
ners often broke down under the strain 
of excitement, fatigue, or the bad ex- 
ample of other children, and then 
“Mother would seem to pass it over at 
the time, but when she got me home, 
how she did whip me!” On the still 
more solemn occasions when the visits 
were returned, to “’scape whipping” 
was practically impossible. 

A modern mother of the same class 
reminded me of the mad woman in 
“The Green Graves of Balgowrie.”’ She 
told me that when she was expecting a 
friend to tea she dressed and sat in the 
middie of the room and played the part 
of the visitor, and her children had to 
come in one by one, shut the door gen- 
tly, and welcome the guest with a few 
polite remarks considered suitable to 
the occasion, and this had to be done 
over and over again until she was sat- 
isfied with their deportment. Hardest 
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of all, if asked to “play a tune” or re- 
cite a poem, the children were to do it 
at once, and “as if only anxious to give 
pleasure.” 

In country districts, the 
fact that the poverty is greater, and 
that there is rarely any tradition of 
“better days,” both charity and hospi- 
tality are less frequently exercised in 
the homes of the laboring classes. I 
have only once received hospitality in 
the cottage of an agricultural laborer. 
I had lost my way in a thinly populated 
district in Shropshire, and asked an el- 
derly woman if there were any place 
where I could get something to eat. 
She said there was no shop in the vil- 
lage, and very kindly asked me to come 
to her house and share her dinner. The 
meal was neatly served, and I fear that 
it was her ordinary fare, but it con- 
sisted of nothing but stewed tea with- 
out milk, stale bread, and rancid but- 
ter. The oven-door was half open, and 
a large pie-dish was visible, but it only 
contained her husband's socks. 

The following account of the charity 
and hospitality of a woman living on 
an income of four shillings a week, all 
told, is best given in her own words:— 

“I gets up at half-past seven, and as 
soon as I’m dressed I lights me fire. I 
finds it better to keep warm, even if it 
Then I gets 


owing to 


means getting less to eat. 
me cup o’ tea, and as soon as I’ve had 
‘un, I takes one into me neighbor in 
the next room. Poor dear, her have a 
cancer. I says to myself: ‘Cathy, you 
ain't fit to live if you can’t do a kind- 
ness to them as is worse off’n yourself.’ 

“A nice clean young woman comes 
every morning and sees to my friend 
something proper. Often she'll knock 
at my door and say: ‘Be willing to 
help wi’ the bed?’ Her speaks civil 
and shows respect; so I says, ‘Oh yes, 
Miss.’ and then when I helps her we 
talks about what’s going on among our 
fellow-creatures. I often spends a 
‘apenny on a News, and I says: ‘Miss, 
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whad you think of this serious weather, 
and that big ship being lost, and all 
they poor fellows drowned? Ah, it do 
take ’ee into Doubting Court.’ And 
then Miss talk about health. ‘Go out 
every day, Mrs. Mills,’ she say, ‘and sit 
in the park close by. It'll do ’ee a 
power o’ good, the fresh air will.’ Miss 
is one of them nurses the Queen sent 
over the country. Her knows what 
her’s talking about. Every day she 
says: ‘I hope yer’ve taken the air, 
Mrs. Mills.’ I don’t like to disappoint 
the young woman, so each fine day I 
goes to the park. I puts my dinner 
ready afore 1 start. It ain’t much you 
can get out of three-and-six. I minds 
me of the time when if yer had a bit of 
refer’nce and took he to Passen or 
Squire, you was ripe for a shilling; but 
all they people be most played out 
now. They says: ‘Working people get 
the eddication now; let ’em look to 
theirselves.’ Not but what I knows 
two or three angel ladies like when I 
Was young, and they helps me a Dit. 
Their hearts is beautiful, but they've 
none too much o’ this world’s goods, 
and they can’t do impossible-ties. 
“But I was telling about me dinner. 
I ain’t got no teeth to speak on to 
chaw, so I likes things biled. I gets 
two-pennyworth pieces from the 
butcher; when he knaws yer, he treats 
yer well. Then I buy a penn’orth of 
vegetables: most often it’ll be potatoes, 
carrot, and onion. I mix up a few 
flour balls, and that makes me a real 
tidy dinner. Some days I has kettle- 
breth. I biles an onion, cut ’un up 
fine, and beats ’un up with a bit of 
dripping, salt, and pepper, puts it in a 
basin with all me dry crusties, and 
pours on boiling water, and I has a 
good meal. I never tastes butter, but 
I has beautiful dripping. I buys a 
quarter for twopence from the butcher 
when my ladies has none for me. _iI 
buys lovely tay in penny packets, and 
a ha’p’orth of fresh milk. Sometimes 


I has a penn’orth o’ jam or treacle. 
“In the aft’noon I drops off for a bit, 
and when I’ve had me tay I goes to see 
me sick neighbor, and I reads a chap- 
ter to her. She's all right, you know, 
only she isn’t one to say nothing. One 
day I says to she: ‘The Almighty likes 
to be enquired of’; but she turns it off 
and says: ‘You'll come again soon, 
won’t you, Mrs. Mills? I read her a 
chapter about that beautiful woman 
Ruth, and I says: ‘You must be like 
Ruth and never murmur.’ ‘Tain’t no 
good to murmur, and if her do, the par- 
28h doctor ’ll clap her into the House. 

“I goes to bed at half-past seven: 
saves fire and candle. I have to givea 
ha’penny for my candle. They'd in- 
sult in this town if you ast for a farth- 
ing candle or a farthing of salt. I 
telled Miss how quick the candle did 
burn, and she said: ‘You try and buy 
three or four to a time, and let ’em dry 
like soap. I got a friend who buys 
hers in for a twelvemonth, and they do 
last.’ 

“Sundays I allus has a visitor. I got 
a pore brother up to the House. He 
have been there since he was thirteen, 
and now he is sixty. His head’s big 
enough, but ’tain’t the size of yer head 
that does it, but the quality of what’s 
inside it. My pore brother wanted’ to 
learn to read. The master he be a nice 
gentleman, and he said they try to 
learn he; but he can’t read one word, 
though he can write a bit, and now he 
go about saying: ‘They’re a ignorant 
lot in this town. None of ’em can’t 
learn me to read.’ 

“All the gentlemen in the House what 
have friends come out from ten to four. 
My pore brother, he sensible enough 
to find his way to my place. I’ll tell yer 
a trick I plays ’un sometimes. I hides 
away the bit o’ fish I got for’s dinner. 
He do look so sad round the room. ‘No 
dinner, Cathy? ‘You go out for a walk. 
lad,’ I says, ‘and come back at twelve.’ 
Then I fries ‘un the bit o’ fish, and 
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mixes up some flour and water and 
fries he a pancake, and when he comes 
in his eyes do shine and he eats it all 
He hasn’t the wit to see I got no 
But 


up. 
dinner, on’y some bread and tay. 
I shall have me reward. 

“I’ve been up to the House to see my 
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pore brother when he’s sick. He is in 
a clean, comfortable spot, with high 
nurses and low nurses to look after he 
—all got to be paid, I spex—and nice 
clothes to his bed and plenty food and 
beautiful flowers. But I don’t want 


to go up there yet awhile, myself!” 
M. Loane. 





FASHION AND HONEYMOONS. 


It was a remark of the learned Sel- 
den that marriage is the act of a man’s 
life which least concerns his acquaint- 
ances, yet it is the very act of his life 
they most busy themselves about; and 
this interest shows itself in. fiction, 
from whose pages the sound of wed- 
ding-bells is rarely altogether absent. 

The honeymoon, as we know it, is 
of comparatively recent origin, and 
the changes of manners and customs 
which have attended the wedding have 
not left the observance of the period 
untouched. The term honeymoon—the 
first month after marriage, “when there 
is nothing but tenderness and pleas- 
ure’—had originally no reference to a 
period of a month, but compared the 
affection of newly married persons to 
the changing moon, which is no sooner 
full than it begins to wane. Hulvet in 
his dictionary, published in 1552, calls 
it a term proverbially applied to the 
newly married, “whiche wyll not fall 
out at the fyrst,” but the one loveth 
the other at the beginning exceedingly, 
the livelihood of their exceeding love 
appearing to assuage, “ye which time 
the vulgar people cal the honeymone.” 

In the upper classes this period was 
most frequently spent in receiving 
company at home—at the house of the 
lady’s father or guardian. In a letter 
fron “An Honest Citizen” in the 
Guardian for 1713 we read: “They tell 
me I must appear in my wedding suit 
for the first month at least, after which 
I am resolved to come again to my 


every day’s clothes, for at present every 
day is Sunday with me. I fancy 
everybody observes me as I walk the 
street. .S.—I forgot to tell you of 
my white gloves, which they say, too, 
I must wear all the first month.” He 
likewise regards the opinion that as 
the novelty of the lover has more 
charms than a wedding suit, a man 
should keep his finery for the latter 
seasons of marriage, and not begin to 
dress till the honeymoon is over. 

Private marriages were then pre- 
ferred, principally on the ground of ex- 
pense, nany inconvenient and annoy- 
ing ceremonies being attendant on pub- 
lic celebrations. Gay in his Trivia 
mentions some: 


Here rows of drummers stand in mar- 
tial file, 

And with their vellum thunder shake 
the pile, 

To greet the new-made bride. 


And a number of the Spectator for 1712 


contains a letter from a_ bridegzoom 
complaining of being awakened the 
morning after his wedding by the 
thunder of a set of drums. These un- 
suitable warlike sounds, he fears, have 
been ominous to many matches, “and 
sometimes proved a prelude to a Battle 
in the Honeymoon.” Fees had to be 
paid also to the various “Marrow-bone 
and Cleaver” Clubs for their rough mu- 
sic. Misson, the French Huguenot, in 
his Travels in England, published at the 
close of the seventeenth century, tells 
us of parties marrying late at night in 
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their chamber, and. very often at some 
eounutry house. “They increase their 
common Bill of Fare for some days, 
‘they dance, they play, they give them- 
selves up for some time to pleasure; 
but all this they generally do without 
noise and among very near relations.” 
He further informs us that after hav- 
ing made merry that day and the next, 
the happy pair took a trip into the 
country, “and there divert themselves 
very pleasantly.” Fine clothes seem to 
have been donned by all parties after 
the ceremony, the bride being often 
married in a mob-cap. A chaperon 
during the honeymoon was considered 
bon-ton in the odd etiquette of those 
days. Mrs. Montagu, the queen of the 
blue-stockings, writing her first letter 
to her mother after her marriage from 
Dover Street in 1742, finds the house 
very good and convenient, and hopes 
she shall spend many happy days in it: 
“Happy I am sure they will be if I 
can make them so to the person who 
has thus obliged me. This day we 
shall spend in town, to-morrow we re- 
turn to our Box in Kentish Town, and 
then away to Yorkshire. Madame 
Sully and | will write our travels as we 
go.” On the other hand, Gilbert West, 
writing in 1754, tells us that the elder 
Pitt and his bride, Lady Hester, came 
down to Wickham alone, “and have 
continued alone ever since, and I imag- 
ine will continue during their stay in 
that Paradisiacal solitude, tho’ by the 
quantity of provisions which Mr. Cam- 
pion (the chef) brought with him, we 
conclude he expected some visitants 
from town.” And Madame D'Arblay 
describes the marriage of a_ gallant 
colonel and his bride by special license 
in a drawing-room after dinner, the la- 
dies sitting quietly with their work- 
boxes, netting-cases, and so forth while 
the ceremony proceeded. “Afterwards, 


at seven o'clock, the bride and _ bride- 
groom set off for a friend's house in 
Hertfordshire by 


themselves, attend- 
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by servants with white favors.” 
With the advent of railways the cus- 
tom of making a wedding-tour became 
more common, and included frequently 
a visit to the Continent. Mrs. Gaskell, 
in Wives and Daughters, makes one of 
the characters remark, “When I was 
married, him and me went in a post- 
chaise to his father’s hotise, a matter 
of twenty mile off at the outside, and 
sat down to as good a supper amongst 
his friends and relations as you'd wish 
to see. And that was my first wed- 
ding-jaunt. But now young folk go 
off to Paris, and think nothing of the 
cost.” On the other hand, the practical 
Miss Austen makes Edward Ferrers 
and Elinor Dashwood spend the first 
month after their marriage with their 
friend at the mansion-house, “from 
whence they could superintend the 
progress of the parsonage and direct 
everything as they liked on the spot, 
could papers, project shrub- 
beries, and invent a sweep. They had, 
in fact, nothing to wish for but the 
marriage of Colonel Brendon = and 
Marianne, and rather better pasturage 
for their cows.” And tradesmen and 
their wives did not go far from home. 
“Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate,” says Miss 
Edgeworth, “went down in the hoy to 
Margate to spend the honeymoon in 
style.” To the proverbial unhappiness 
of poets and men of genius in their 
married life there are some notable ex- 
ceptions. Though Byron has his fling 
at the “treacle-moon,” and Voltaire 
speaks of the lune de miel being fol- 
lowed by the lune de l'absinthe, we read 
of Coleridge extending his honeymoon 
from one month to three. <A few days 
after his marriage, in October 1795, we 
find him writing to Thomas Poole: “We 
are settled—nay, quite domesticated— 
at Clevedon, our comfortable cot. The 
prospect around is perhaps more va- 
rious than any in the kingdom. Mine 
eye gluttonizes the sea, the distant is- 
lands, the opposite coast.” The thought 


ed 


choose 
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that he was married at Chatterton’s 
church gives “a tinge of melancholy 
to the solemn joy I feel united to the 
woman I love best of all created be- 
ings—Mrs. Coleridge—I like to write 
the name.” Tennyson also visited this 
spot, the resting-place of Arthur Hal- 
lam. “It seemed a kind of consecration 
to go there.” Later on, as a honey- 
moon-house, a little villa at Coniston 
Water was selected, where time sped in 
drives and walks over the mountains, 
boating on the lake among the water- 
lilies, and by the islands where the 
heron built—he rowing, his wife steer- 
ing. Mr. Meredith, in The LEgoist, 
makes one of his characters say, “I 
have a friend who rowed his bride 
from the Houses of Parliament up the 
Thames to the Severn on into North 
Wales. They shot some pretty weirs 
and rapids.” The landscape, the exer- 
cise, and the occasional bit of danger 
are all to the good. “The scene is al- 
ways changing, and not too fast, and 
‘tis not too sublime, like big mountains, 
to tire them of their everlasting Ohs!” 
We know that the wonders of Rome 
did not avail to allay the growing sense 
of disillusionment with Mr. Casaubon 
which inspired the newly wed Dorothea 
Brooke. “On a wedding journey,” 
George Eliot, “the express object of 
which is to isolate two people on the 
ground that they are all the world to 
each other, the sense of disagreement 
is, to say the least, confounding and 
stultifying.” Mr. Dombey found his 
honeymoon in Paris with Edith 
Granger—the defiant woman united to 
him but arrayed with her whole soul 
against him—dull enough. “I believe 
Dombey found it dull too,” he 
adds. “She mentioned once 
that she thought so.” 
Elopements and 
were once as common in fact as in fic- 
tion. When John Scott made his run- 


away match in 1772, on his arrival at 


says 


Mrs. 
or twice 


secret marriages 


Morpeth the Queen’s Head Inn there 
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was full, and he and his wife obtained 
their wedding-night’s lodging only by 
the especial civility of the landlord and 
spouse, who gave up their own 
room. The honeymoon was passed un- 
der difficulties. Their funds were ex- 
hausted, they had not a home to go to, 
and they knew not what their friends 
“I have married lastly, 
and have neither house nor home to 
offer my wife,” he writes; “but it is 
my determination to provide for the 
woman I love as soon as I can find 
the means of doing so.” And accord- 
ingly the future Lord Eldon turned 
from the comfort of an Oxford fellow- 
ship to the arduous struggles of the 
law. The early wedded life of Becky 
Sharp and Rawdon Crawley in their 
Brompton lodgings is sympathetically 
described by Thackeray. He ordered 
in “a piano and half a nursery-house 
full of flowers, and a heap of good 
things.” We find him converted into a 
very happy and submissive married 
man. His former haunts knew him no 
more. His secluded wife, ever smiling 
and cheerful, little, 
lodgings, snug meals, and homely even- 
ings. had all the charm of novelty and 
secrecy. The elopement of Bella Wil- 
per with John Rokesmith was counte- 
nanced, to say the least of it, by one 
of her parents, who partakes with them 
of the marfiage dinner at the Green- 
wich hotel, “in the very room where pa 
and the lovely woman had once dined 
together.” We take leave of her “fast 
developing a perfect genius for home— 
all the Loves and Graces seemed (her 
husband thought) to 
mestic service with her and to help 
her to make home engaging.” By way 
of contrast we have the home-coming 
of Dora and David Copperfield, which 
is sufficiently sad reading. Brighton 
was dear to Thackeray, and we find 
George Sedley and Amelia Osborne 
that spot for their honey- 
having engaged apart- 


his 


would say. 


his comfortable 


have taken do- 


choosing 
moon, “and 
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ments at the Ship Inn, they enjoyed 
themselves there in great comfort and 
quietude until Jos presently joined 
them.” 

Sometimes we hear of couples part- 
ing at the church door. Such was in- 
voluntarily the case with Southey, who, 
after his marriage to Mrs. Coleridge’s 
sister, journeyed with an uncle through 
Spain and Portugal, while his wife took 
up her abode at Bristol with the weé- 
ding-ring upon her breast. For a week 
after their secret wedding Robert 
Browning and his bride resumed their 
old life before journeying it? the Con- 
tinent. Actors, by reasea of their 
calling, cannot as a rule induige in a 
prolonged honeymoon. Upon the mar- 
riage of J. P. Kemble with Mrs. Brere- 
ton in 1787, we hear of their eating the 
wedding dinner with the Bannister 
family in Trith Street, Soho—an early 
dinner, as both Bannister and Mrs. 
Kemble acted in the West Indian that 
evening. The day following she was 
put up in the playbills as Mrs. Kemble 
for Lady Anne in Richard III.; but it 
was another than her husband “who in 
the part of that monster exclaims to 
her so ungallantly, ‘With all my heart 
I hate you.’” When Edmund Kean, in 
his twenty-first year, married in 1808, 
we gather that the wedding fee was 
paid from the sum of ten shillings lent 

Chambers’s Journal. . 


by the bride’s-maid. “Returning to 
Cheltenham (from Stroud), the wedding 
party hastened to the Dog Tavern, 
where the hostess furnished the poor 
players with a wedding breakfast at 
her own expense.” Charles Kean mar- 
ried Miss Ellen Tree on the last day 
of their Dublin engagement (their union 
not being immediately made _ pub- 
lic), and on that same evening, by an 
odd coincidence, they performed to- 
gether in The Honeymoon. 

The reaction against mid-Victorian 
sentiment apparent in so many phases 
of life has not been without its effect 
on “he observance of honeymoons. 
The vemarks of Mr. Meredith voiced 
what many may have thought: “Many 
a character of happiest auspices has 
irreparable mischief done it by the or- 
dinary honeymoon.” A téte-d-téte sol- 
itude may conduce to boredom, as an 
escape from which a stay at a crowded 
hotel is not uncommon. A trip in a 
motor has many advantages over a long 
railway journey, and in a few years’ 
time who knows but that a honeymoon 
in an air-ship may not be the fashion 
for those who can afford it? But one 
hopes that the precedent of the fair 
American who declared she had passed 
a most enjoyable honeymoon—by her- 
self—will not be extensively followed. 
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I. 

Bill and I share a flat. Bill arranges 
the flowers and I arrange the meals. 
There is, of course, Mrs. Cripps, but 
she does what she is told. 

This all started a week ago. On the 
Monday I ordered chops; on Tuesday, 
steak; on Wednesday, a leg of lamb; 
on Thursday, the same, cold: on Fri- 
day, a round of beef; on Saturday, the 


same, cold; on Sunday, the same, colder 
still. It now became necessary to or- 
der another Monday’s dinner. 

“Rill, my dear fellow,” I said. as | 
have done all the thinking for a week. 
Suppose you thought of something for 
a change.” 

Mrs. Cripps gathered round, waiting 
greedily for orders. Bill pondered si- 
lently and long. 
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“Why not a couple of chops,” he 
said at last, trying to look inspired; “or 
a steak?” 

“We have had them already,” I said, 
severely. 

“I know we eat a lot,” he answered, 
“but do you think we eat them quite 
all? There may be some more in Lon- 
don, somewhere.” 

Food is not a matter to jest about. 
I said so. 

“IT can think of nothing else that 
we have not had,” he said, sadly. “Af- 
ter all, there is only mutton or beef, 
whether you call it chop or steak or 
lamb @ la maitre @hétel. Let ’s leave 
the declaration to dummy. Let Mrs. 
Cripps make trumps.” 

“Mrs. Cripps,” said I, “we leave it. 
The declaration is up to you. What 
are you going to make it?” 

Mrs. Cripps is a brilliant woman. 
“What about a nice little chicken?” she 
said. Then she departed, and Bill 
sighed heavily, as a man who had been 
through a severe mental strain. He 
had been thinking of no trumps. 

“Suppose,” said he, “only suppose she 
had said: ‘We ’ll go without’!” 


II. 

After all, Bill did not stay in to wel- 
come the chicken. The orders. had 
been given at breakfast (how one meal 
leads to another!), but some time dur- 
ing the day Bill was telephoned for to 


feed with the Watsons. I found him 
dressing when I returned. 
“Sorry, old man,” he said, “but I 


thought I had better go.” 

“Keep your sorrow for yourself,” I 
answered. “If you suppose that by 
getting out of the flat you are going 
to get out of paying for your half of 
the chicken, you show that you don’t 
understand the elements of house- 
keeping.” 

There was a little silence after that. 
Rill began to wonder if it was too late 
to put the Watsons off. Then he 
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brightened a little. “After all,” he 
said, “I can have my half grilled for 
breakfast to-morrow morning.” 

“I shouldn’t count too much on that,” 
said I; “I cannot guarantee anything, 
when I am left by myself.” 

Bill made some private arrangement 
with Mrs. Cripps, and started out. 
“Hope you have a good dinner,” I said. 
“Tell the Watsons I am sorry I couldn’t 
come.” 

“But they never asked you,” said 
Bill. 

“Tell them that is why I couldn’t 
come. And don’t forget to teep the 
interests of the larder before your mind. 
If you can come by anything solid for 
the store-room, do so. Anyhow, drop 
a hint to the Watsons in future to ask 
both or neither of us. To ask one, does 
not help the poultry bill and will only 
lead to unpleasantness at breakfast.” 


III. 

When Bill returned, he was very 
pleased about something. “Don’t say 
you have come away with half a 
chicken, to make matters square for 
breakfast?” I said hopefully. He shook 
kis head. 

“The Watsons are very mean about 
that sort of thing. But I have col- 
lected a lot of knowledge off Mrs. Wat- 
son. You were wrong about the beef 
and mutton; there are other things.” 

“It was you who said there weren't,” 
I retorted. “I always knew there were 
chickens.” 

“There are veal, rabbits, hares, par- 
tridges, ducks, oysters, pork, hari- 
cot ee 
“Haricots may not be shot out of 
the season,” I corrected. 

“To say nothing of fish: turbot, cod, 
sole, filets of sole, sole @ la portugaise, 
sole @ la francaise, sole a 

“Enough,” said I. “What shall we 
have for dinner to-night?” 

“Fish is hardly nourishing enough,” 
said Bill. 
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“Haricots,” I said, “might be any- 
thing. They invite fraud.” 

“Partridges and oysters are out of 
season,” said Bill. “What about rab- 
bits?” 

“Can’t abide them,” said I.- “What 
about veal?” 

Punch. 


Bill couldn’t abide that, so I called 
for Mrs. Cripps. “Re Dinner,” I said 
to her. “We have given the matter 
our most careful consideration, and 
have decided that it would be a good 
idea to try a couple of chops for a 
change.” 





MARGINAL COMPANIONSHIP. 


In the days when a novel was still 
something of a surprise it was the cus- 
tom to read closely and attentively and 
to be provoked into marginal criticisms 
and exclamations. Stop at a book- 
stall and pick up a faded novel pub- 
lished eighty years ago, and the 
«hances are that you will find evidence 
of many readers. For reading was a 
serious business then and the author 
was subjected to a closer scrutiny than 
he is to-day. When, for instance, he 
takes risks and lets fly with a daring 
epigram or two, it is likely that you 
will find pencilled in the margin the 
indignant words ““What nonsense!” At 
another time, when he makes one of 
his characters artistically repellent, you 
may be sure of finding ‘“‘Villain!’. But 
appreciation is as common as indigna- 
tion or criticism. Whole passages of 
moralizing are underlined, and the au- 
thor is often comforted still further by 
the heartfelt exclamation “How true!” 
Sometimes one marginal note is fol- 
lowed by another from a different pen. 
The first reader may have thought that 
Rebecca was wrong when she refused 
the ardent hero, and may have said so 
in a few terse words, such as “How 
heartless of her!” The second disa- 
grees with this, and writes immediately 
beneath “Rebecca was right: John was 
much too conceited,” making her cor- 
rection the more earnest by adding her 
initials. 

It is good to read these books, if only 
for the sake of the marginal compan- 


ionship. To the ordinary excitement 
of reading there is added the more rare 
excitement of being able to compare 
impressions with earlier adventurers on 
the same journey. At any moment 
you May come across someone on the 
road and find that he is going your way. 
What he says is a sure index of his des- 
tination, and it is good to know that the 
journey need not be done alone. A 
provocative passage comes, and there 
in the margin are two different impres- 
sions, one in a nervous shaky hand as 
if written by an old man and the other 
in the round confident hand of youth. 
You can choose your company. Clearly 
both are going their ways, and the de- 
cision must be made at once. Shall 
nothing be risked and the older man be 
hailed, or would it be better to make a 
comrade of the young impetuous reader 
who so indignantly dismisses the cyni- 
eal reflections of the author? For a 
long road an optimist is needed, some- 
one who will find sunlight even in the 
shaded woods and will not watch the 
horizon for a coming storm. Why not 
risk something and choose the younger 
hopeful traveller who will not shelter 
on the way? Hardy would be less dis- 
heartening if one could be certain of 
the right marginal companion. His 
despair would be robbed of its sting by 
the sound of a cheerful voice. To take 
the road with him alone is indeed to 
set out on a dark journey. For he 
travels by night and there is nothing 
ahead but looming blackness which 
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will let no light through. There are 
books that can only be read alone, but 
there are more that are the better for 
companionship. ‘‘Tess” is one of these, 
and calls for sunny laughter and the 
ambitious protest of youth. At the 
end of the road, when Hardy abruptly 
leaves you, there is a tendency to look 
round for someone who will say a 
cheerful word, and laugh perhaps. It 
is then that the vacant margin is de- 
pressing. 

Unluckily a book is now so everyday 
a thing that no one is provoked into 
marginal activity. Reading is no 
longer a rare adventure, but rather a 
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common indulgence calling for nothing 
but an easy chair. Morley’s advice al- 
ways to read with a pen in your hand, 
which would have been the better if it 
had referred to the margin instead of 
to a note-book, falls on barren soil. 
The exertion of plain reading is enough, 
and there is no time for making notes. 
Strangely too there is a_ prejudice 
against an occupied margin. Most 
readers want the whole book to them- 
selves and deal impatiently with any 
‘asual acquaintance they may make. 
It is difficult to understand this. Read- 
ing is a cold and lonely business with- 
out some marginal] companion. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Dr. William Morton Payne's little 
monograph on “Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson,” 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) was written sub- 
stantially as now published, eight years 
ago, as a tribute to the great Norwe- 
gian upon his seventieth birthday. It 
is a thoughtful and well-considered sur- 
vey of Bjérnson’s life and writings. to 
which the recent death of the subject 
lends especial interest and timeliness. 


The “Modernist” who writes “Let- 
ters to His Holiness, Pope Pius X” 
(The Open Court Publishing Co.) does 
not disclose his identity, possibly for 
prudential reasons; but there seems to 
be no reason to doubt that he is what 
he professes to be, a priest of the 
Catholic church, who is out of accord 
with that church not only in matters 
of administration and discipline but in 
gcraver matters of faith. He has ac- 
cepted many of the conclusions of 
the more radical higher critics of the 
Scriptures, and his utterances are 
those not merely of criticism but of re- 
volt. 


The new edition of “The Woman 
Who Spends,” by Bertha June Richard- 
son Lucas, with its introduction by 
Ellen H. Richards, is an uncommonly 
attractive, readable and helpful little 
hook. Mrs. Lucas writes in a thor- 
oughly modern spirit, with frequent 
references to economics, biology and 
sociology, and with a blending of 
abstract and concrete that is both forci- 
ble and persuasive. To the original 
chapters on Sight and Vision, Vital 
Needs, Imitation versus Independence, 
Choice, Satisfaction and Responsibility, 
the present volume adds a_ piquant 
seventh—“How”—in which the writer 
pleads, with amusing personal reminis- 
cences, forthe use of the daily account 
book. Whitcomb and Barrows, Bos- 
ton. 

“The Meddlings of Eve” as related 
hy Mr. W. J. Hopkins relate the love 
stories of three young women to whom 
not only Eve but Adam act as guardian 
angels. The author's careful simplic- 
ity and charming humor give the book 
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special fascination and his portrayal of 
two disagreeable persons is a lesson 
in the art of using faint praise. As 
one of the few authors now showing 
any respect for the English language, 
Mr. Hopkins would be worthy of atten- 
tion even if he had nothing to say, but 
us he has three love stories to tell, and 
revelations to make concerning Adam 
and Eve he deserves as much as is 
given to writers of much larger vol- 
umes of fiction. Houghton Mifflin 


Company. 


For some reason American and Eng- 
lish travellers in Spain always make 
their books exegetical; simple admira- 
tion suffices for some countries, dis- 
criminating praise for others, horrified 
comment for others, but Spain must be 
explained, and so many have been the 
explanations that any reader may find 
one to please him. The special merit 
of the explanation given by Mr. C. 
Bogue Luffmann in his “Quiet Days in 
Spain” is that it is given after the sec- 
ond of two prolonged journeys sepa- 
rated by an interval of fourteen years 
spent in Australia, and is therefore not 
the work of a novice, nor yet of a 
world-weary creature desirous of find- 
ing an outpost of Paris at every turn 
in the road. Mr. Luffmann might fur- 
nish Mr. Howells with the background 
for a Spanish novel, so closely does he 
confine his attention to the simply liv- 
ing classes, the unlearned, the untitled, 
the classes to which nothing uncommon 
happens, to which Spain is the world, 
and their own province or posgibly their 
own village the motets: of the 
world. Vineyard laborers toiling for 
their rations and microscopic pay, and 
begging to be put on half or quarter ra- 
tions in order to take home what they 
save; keepers of lodgings; servants; 
shopkeepers; market-folk; peasants; a 
casual priest are the personages he 
brings forward. One gentlewoman and 
her household, and the employer of the 


vineyard laborers he does indeed ex- 
hibit, but chiefly for the sake of show- 
ing their humbler attendants. It is the 
frugality; the industry; the uprightness; 
the sense of honor; the contentment of 
the Spaniard; his honesty; his careful 
respect for his own standards of cour- 
tesy; his benevolence upon which Mr. 
Luffmann dwells and in contemplating 
him and contrasting him and the mod- 
ern man unfortunately born ouside of 
Spain, eager for money, afraid of pov- 
erty, enslaved by custom, unsupported 
by conviction of his own merit, he be- 
comes wroth with the world in general. 
But in the process he brings Spain very 
near to one’s imagination, nearer than 
those who discourse of her past as the 
key to her present, or dwell entirely on 
her religion and politics. Poor, proud, 
and honorable is his explanation of 
Spain. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Poe's account of the writing of “The 
Raven” with its statement of the prin- 
ciples upon which any one may write 
something similar is not seriously ac- 
cepted either by the critic or by the 
psychologist, although its interest as 
showing what Poe chose to present as 
his belief is undeniable; and there is 
danger that Mr. Hudson Maxim’s “The 
Science of Poetry and the Philosophy 
of Language” will be no more seriously 
regarded. Making it a heavy octavo 
protects it from indolent triflers who 
read for pastime only, but the roots of 
the belief that the production of poetry 
is not a matter controlled by the will 
spread sc wide that even the serious 
and well informed may doubt Mr. 
Maxim’s perfect good faith. His pref- 
ace should remove such doubt. He 
conceives that man may resolve into its 
original elements any construction 
made by man and reassemble those ele 
ments at will, and he uses the latest 
psychological discoveries and analyses 
to account for the elements styled in- 
spirational by poets ignorant of the 
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connection between their five senses 
and their mental apparatus; and pro- 
duces an unbroken succession of links 
between the wish to write poetry and 
the production of a literary tissue re- 
sembling it. He invents more than 
one useful literary term which it is 
to be hoped may escape the deadly 
misuse of the newspaper humorists, 
and incidentally he utters so much 
common sense and expresses so much 
originality in a manner so original that 
it is also to be hoped that his work 
may be read and considered by all 
truly interested in his subject. Funk 
& Wagunalls. 


The figure of a scholar or a man of 
affairs not firmly secured in some 
treadmill upon which searchlight and 
camera may be turned at will so dis- 
pleases the Elijahpograms and the 
Young Columbians, and their disap- 
proval is so varied in its manifesta- 
tions, and so blatant, that it is hard to 
determine exactly what the great body 
of the proletariat think of figures as 
unfamiliarly placed as Dr. Eliot and 
Mr. Roosevelt, but in regard to the 
former responsible citizens of all 
classes are at one in their thankfulness 
for any expression of his opinion which 
may come to them. Even if their the- 
ological prejudices oppose his, they are 
more than willing to listen to the re- 
sults of his long experience and trained 
judgment. and the five essays contained 
in “The Durable Satisfactions of Life” 
will find eager and gratified readers. 
“The Religion of the Future,” set last 
in the volume, is familiar; the address 
giving its title to the book was given 
to the students who entered Harvard 
five years ago: “The Happy Life” was 
before Phillips-Exeter Academy 
rewritten; “John 


read 


but has since been 


Gilley,” a biography of a Maine farmer 
and fisherman, was a magazine article, 
and “Great Riches” is a little collec- 
tion of thoughts to fortify the mind 
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against envy. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 


There are ten papers in Professor Wil- 
liam P. Trent's “Longfellow and Other 
Essays,” those entitled “Longfellow,” 
“Thoughts Occasioned by the Bi-Cen- 
tenary of Dr. Johnson” and “The Tar- 
tarin Books and their Author” occupy- 
ing about half the volume, and “Milton 
after Three Hundred Years” dealing 
with the poet whom Professor Trent 
suys has for years meant more to him 
personally than any other man or 
writer has ever meant. This declara- 
tion taken by itself would serve to re- 
veal its author as exceptional among 
Americans of his years. which do not 
yet number fifty, and the preferences 
indicated by the three other papers 
mentioned show a catholicity of spirit 
less common than most Americans like 
to believe. “The Heart of Midlothian” 
should please all Scott lovers, and 
“Thackeray’s Verses” and “The Cen- 
tenary of Poe” are delightfully sympa- 
thetic. “A Talk to Would-Be Teach- 
ers,”’ the only paper not strictly liter- 
ary in its scope, is such an address as 
the “would-be’s” will seldom hear af- 
ter they become actual teachers and, 
for their sins, hear superintendents 
“speak” at conventions. It exhorts 
the teacher to neglect no opportunity 
for creative work and not to forget that 
knowledge has responsibilities towards 
all phases of ignorance, and gives him 
a good retort for “Vox populi, vox 
Dei,” always a valuable possession. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Under the title “Christianity and the 
Nations.” Mr. Robert E. Speer, secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions 


of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States, groups the six lec- 
tures which he delivered early in 


the present year, on the Duff founda- 
tion, at Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aber- 


deen. These lectures, as the author 
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briefly outlines their scope in his pref- 
ace, treat first, of the missionary duty 
and motives, the missionary 
aims and methods, third, three 
great sets of problems involved in the 
the new na- 


second, 
the 


relations of missions to 


tional churches which they found, to 
politics and to the non-Christian reli- 
gions, and lastly, of the relation of the 


missionary movement to the attain- 
ment of the hope of a united church 
and a united humanity. Mr. Speer is 
in no doubt as to the chief aim of mis- 
sionary activity,—it is to make Christ 
personally known to the individual and 
personally accepted by him as a Sav- 
iour. These lectures are written out 
of an unusually full experience, a wide 
range of observation and familiarity 
with missionary administration. They 
are earnest and helpful, sane and sen- 
sible, and there is something conta- 
gious in the enthusiasm which pervades 
them and which is fully in accord with 
the spirit of the student volunteers’ 
movement, and the great international 
and interdenominational missionary 
conference recently held at Edinburgh. 
The Fleming H. Revell Co., publishers. 


The publication of a seventh volume 
of Mr. J. N. Larned’s “History for 
Ready Reference and Topical Reading” 
(Charlies A. Nichols Co., Springfield, 
publishers) is an event of no ordinary 
interest. This supplementary volume, 
complete in itself, vet closely related 
to the original work, covers the last 
decade, from 1901 to 1910, a decade 
which has been crowded with important 
the world’s history. Eight 
large and closely printed 
pages are devoted to the record of 
these ten vears, the material, as in the 


events in 
hundred 


ease of the original work and the ear- 
lier supplementary volume, being gatb- 
ered from the authoritative 
sources. Especial attention is given to 
the great public questions now pressing 


most 
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for solution: the reader who seeks in- 
formation regarding the _ so-called 
“Trusts” will find it in the more than 
twenty pages which describe industrial 
and commercial combinations in this 
and other countries and the attempts 
to regulate them; the management of 
railways and their regulation by na- 
tional and state legislation form a chap- 
ter of nearly equal length; forty pages 
are taken up with the subjects of labor 
organization, labor protection and labor 
remuneration; the preparation for war 
and the revolt against war fill thirty- 
five pages with an invaluable summary 
of acts and discussion; and the treat- 
ment of such questions as municipal 
government, poverty under the law, 
race problems, crime and criminology 
and recent science and invention is 
equally comprehensive. The story of 
the great events of the decade,—the 
war between Russia and Japan, the es- 
tablishment of a constitution and par- 
liament in Russia, the political strug- 
gles in Great Britain, the separation of 
church and state in France, the revolu- 
tions in Turkey and Persia, the be- 
ginnings of constitutional government 
in China, the constitutional union of 
British South Africa and other epoch- 
making is fully and _ pic- 
turesquely told. An entirely new fea- 
ture of this volume is the addition of 
an appendix containing more than fifty 
comprehensive courses of historical 
study, so arranged that a reader may 
follow a subject intelligentiy through 
all the seven volumes and master it 
completely from beginning to 
Possessors of the earlier volumes of the 


events 


end. 


work will need no suggestion as to the 
wisdom of placing this supplementary 
volume on their shelves; but it may 
be hoped that the surpassing interest 
and value of this volume may lead to 
the acquisition of the entire work by 
many readers and students not before 
familiar with its scope. 





